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The object of using this little book is exactly that 
with which art students go to places like the National 
Gallery and copy from the great masters, hoping, by 
careful study of pictures incomparably better than 
any they themselves can produce, to learn something 
which will improve their own technique and help 
to inspire their own work. 

Some of you may perhaps have come across Anne 
Thackeray's delightful story; Mzss Angel, which is 
founded on the facts of the life of the famous girl- 
artist, Angelica Kauffmann. When that story opens, 
we are shown Angelica in a church in Venice, copying 
the great picture of the Assumption which hangs 
there. Her friend and critic, Antonio Zucchi, tells 
her she should not attempt such subjects, which are 
altogether beyond her, and Angelica, resenting this 
discouragement, answers him pettishly; but by de- 
grees, as she continues gazing at Titian’s great master- 
piece, a feeling of awe and wonder comes upon her, 
and Antonio returns, with her father, to find An- 
gelica’s brush lying idle, while she stands lost in 
rapt contemplation of the picture she is supposed to 
be copying — in despair with her own comparatively 
feeble efforts, contrasting her own work with Titian’s, 
and feeling that, indeed, she might, as her friend has 
already bluntly told her, ‘as well try tO.-p!i*fit the 
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sun.’ Her father, annoyed by what he thinks her 
morning’s idleness, asks her severely if this is her 
manner of working; but Antonio, himself an artist, 
understands, and makes answer for her: 'It is the 
best.’ 

So it is! Paradox though it may seem, humble 
realization of how badly we ourselves do things is 
the first step towards learning to do them well; and 
as with art, so with literature. If study of these 
excerpts from the classics, and attempts to reproduce 
the same ideas in our own words, did no more than 
bring home to us how poor are our own powers of 
expression compared with those of the great authors, 
it would be doing a great deal; but it will do much 
more than this. The more we soak our minds in 
fine writing, the more we shall begin to think in good 
language ourselves; the more we grow to understand 
what makes the difference between good and bad 
books, by observing how beautifully concise, or 
vividly graphic, is this or that phrase which these 
masters of the pen have used, or how forceful and 
telling is an author's u.se of exactly the right word, 
the sooner shall we come to feel: ‘Then that is what 
/ must aim at in writing! ’ 

D. A. PococK. 

December 1935. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

A Fox one day invited a Stork to dinner, and being 
disposed to divert himself at the expense of his guest, 
provided nothing for the entertainment but some thin 
soup in a shallow dish. This the Fox lapped up very 
readily, while the Stork, unable to gain a mouthful 
with her long narrow bill, was as hungry at the end 
of dinner as when she began. The Fox meanwhile 
professed his regret at seeing her eat so sparingly, 
and feared that the dish was not seasoned to her 
mind. The Stork said little, but begged that the 
Fox would do her the honour of returning her visit; 
and accordingly he agreed to dine with her on the 
following day. He arrived true to his appointment, 
and the dinner was ordered forthwith; but when it 
was served up, he found to his dismay that it was 
contained in a narrow-necked ves.sel, down which the 
Stork readily thrust her long neck and bill, while 
he was obhged to content himself with licking the 
neck of the jar. Unable to satisfy his hunger, he 
retired with as good a grace as he could, observing 
that he could hardly find fault with his entertainer, 
who had only paid him back in his own coin. 

II 
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THE MOON’S GOOD-NIGHT 

Heavy clouds obscured the sky, and the Moon did 
not make his appearance at all. I stood in my little 
room, more lonely than ever, and looked up at the 
sky where he ought to have shown himself. My 
thoughts flew far away, up to my great friend, who 
every evening told me such pretty tales, and showed 
me pictures. Yes, he has had an experience indeed. 
He ghded over the waters of the Deluge, and smiled 
on Noah’s ark just as he lately glanced down upon 
me, and brought comfort and promise of a new world 
that was to spring forth from the old. When the 
Children of Israel sat weeping by the waters of Baby- 
lon, he glanced mournfully upon the willows where 
hung the silent harps. When Romeo climbed the 
balcony, and the promise of true love fluttered like 
a cherub toward heaven, the round Moon hung, half 
hidden among the dark cypresses, in the lucid air. 
He saw the captive giant at St. Helena, looking from 
the lonely rock across the wide ocean, while great 
thoughts swept through his soul. Ah! what tales 
the Moon can tell. Human life is like a story to 
him. To-night I shall not see thee again, old friend. 
To-night I can draw no picture of the memories of 
thy visit. And, as I looked dreamily towards the 
clouds, the sky became bright. There was a glancing 
light, and a beam from the Moon fell upon me. It 
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vanished, again, and dark clouds flew past; but still 
it was a greeting, a friendly good-night offered to 
me by the Moon. 


TOMMY TRADDLES 

Poor Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that made 
his arms and legs like German sausages, or roly-poly 
puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable 
of all the boys. He was always being caned- — I think 
he was caned every day that half-year, except one 
holiday Monday when he was only ruler’d on both 
hands — and was always going to write to his uncle 
about it, and never did. After laying his head on 
the desk for a little while, he would cheer up some- 
how, begin to laugh again, and draw skeletons all 
over his slate, before his eyes were dry. I used at 
first to wonder what comfort Traddles found in 
drawing skeletons; and for some time looked upon 
him as a sort of hermit, who reminded himself by 
those symbols of mortality that caning couldn’t last 
for ever. But I believe he only did it because they 
were easy, and didn’t want any features. 

He was very honourable, Traddles was, and held 
it as a solemn duty in the boys to stand by one 
another. He suffered for this on several occasions; 
and particularly once, when Steerforth laughed in 
church, and the Beadle thought it was Traddles, and 
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took him out. I see him now, going away in ciistody, 
despised by the congregation. He never said who 
was the real offender, though he smarted for it next 
day, and was imprisoned so many hours that he 
came forth with a whole churchyardful of skeletons 
swarming all over his Latin Dictionary. But he had 
his reward. Steerforth said there was nothing of 
the sneak in Traddles, and we all felt that to be the 
highest praise. For my part, I could have gone 
through a good deal (though I was much less brave 
than Traddles, and nothing like so old) to have won 
such a recompense. 


THE KNIGHTING OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE 

Drake was received in England with enthusiasm; 
and on repairing to court, he met with a most gracious 
reception. Queen Elizabeth ordered his ship to be 
drawn into a small creek near Deptford, that it might 
be preserved as a monument of the most memorable 
voyage the English had yet performed. Moreover, 
she paid the ship a visit, and honoured Drake by 
partaking of a beinquet on board. 

‘Francis Drake,' said the queen, when the feast was 
ended, ‘we entrusted a sword to thy keeping, till we 
demanded it of thee again. We now require thee to 
deliver it up in the manner in which thou receivedst 
it from our hands.’ 
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Kneeling before the queen, Drake presented the 
weapon in its scabbard. Elizabeth took it, and 
glancing carelessly at the sheath, drew it gradually, 
examining the blade carefully. 

‘ 'Tis a sword that might serve thee yet, Drake!’ 
she remarked, 'although thou hast carried it round 
the globe. But ere we return it to thee, it must 
render us a service,’ — and stepping back a pace, 
the next instant the sword smote the navigator’s 
shoulder, while the queen continued — 'Rise up, Sir 
Francis Drake 1 ’ 

A burst of applause from the crowd of spectators 
which had assembled on the bridge of planks over 
which the queen and her retinue had passed to the 
ship, showed their joy at the elevation of their 
favourite hero. 


THE FROGS ASKING FOR A KING 

In the days of old, when the Frogs were all at liberty 
in the lakes, and had grown quite weary of following 
every one his own devices, they assembled one day 
together, and with no little cltunour petitioned Jupiter 
to let them have a king to keep them in better order, 
and make them lead honester lives. Jupiter, know- 
ing the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their re- 
quest, and threw down a Log into the lake, which 
by the splash and commotion it made, sent the 
whole commonwealth into the greatest terror and 
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amazement. They rushed under the water and into 
the mud, and dared not come within ten leaps’ length 
of the spot where it lay. At length one Frog bolder 
than the rest ventured to pop his head above the 
water, and take a survey of their new king at a 
respectful distance. Presently, when they perceived 
the Log he stock-still, others began to swim up to 
it and around it ; till by degrees, growing bolder and 
bolder, they at last leaped upon it, and treated it 
with the greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with so 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned Jupiter a 
second time for another and more active king. 
Upon which he sent them a Stork, who no sooner 
arrived among them than he began laying hold of 
them and devouring them one by one as fast as he 
could, and it was in vain that they endeavoured to 
escape him. Then they sent Mercury with a private 
message to Jupiter, beseeching him that he would 
take pity on them once more; but Jupiter replied, 
that they were only suffering the punishment due 
to their folly, and that another time they would 
kam to let well alone, and not be dissatisfied with 
their natural condition. 


NERVOUS APPREHENSIONS 

All at once all sorts of uncomfortable rumours 
got afloat in the town. There were one or two 
robberies — real bona fide robberies; men had up 
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before the magistrates and committed for trial — and 
that seemed to make us all afraid of being robbed; 
and for a long time, at Miss Matty’s, I know, we 
used to make a regular expedition aU roimd the 
kitchens and cellars every night, Miss Matty leading 
the way, armed with the poker, I following with the 
hearth-brush, and Martha carrying the shovel and 
fire-irons with which to sound the alarm; and by 
the accidental hitting together of them she often 
frightened us so much that we bolted ourselves up, 
aU three together, in the back-kitchen, or store- 
room, or wherever we happened to be, till, when our 
affright was over, we recollected ourselves and set 
out afresh with double valiance. By day we heard 
strange stories from the shopkeepers and cottagers, 
of carts that went about in the dead of night, drawn 
by horses shod with felt, and guarded by men in dark 
clothes, going round the town, no doubt in search 
of some unwatched house or some imfastened door. 

Miss Pole, who affected great bravery herself, was 
the principal person to collect and arrange these 
reports so as to make them assume their most fearful 
aspect. But we discovered that she had begged one 
of Mr. Hoggins's wom-out hats to hang up in her 
lobby, and we (at least I) had doubts as to whether 
she really would enjoy the little adventure of having 
her house broken into, as she protested she should. 
Miss Matty made no secret of being an arrant coward, 
but she went regularly through her housekeepier’s 
duty of inspection — only the hour for this became 
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earlier and earlier, till at last we went the rounds 
at half-past six, and Miss Matty adjourned to bed 
soon after seven, ‘in order to get the night over 
the sooner.’ 

Cranford had so long piqued itself on being an 
honest and moral town that it had grown to fancy 
itself too genteel and weU-bred to be otherwise, and 
felt the stain upon its character at this time doubly. 
But we comforted ourselves with the assurance which 
we gave to each other that the robberies could never 
have been committed by any Cranford person; it 
must have been a stranger or strangers who brought 
this disgrace upon the town, and occasioned as many 
precautions as if we were living among the Red 
Indians or the French. 


CRUSOE SEES THE PRINT OF A MAN'S FOOT 

It happened one day, about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a 
man’s naked foot on the shore, which was very plain 
to be seen in the sand. I stood like one thunder- 
struck, or as if I had seen an apparition. I listened, 
I looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor see 
anything. I went up to a rising ground, to look 
farther. I went up the shore, and down the shore, 
but it was all one; I could see no other impression 
but that one. I went to it again to see if there were 
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any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; 
but there was no room for that, for there was exactly 
the very print of a foot — toes, heel, and every part 
of a foot. How it came thither I knew not, nor 
could in the least imagine. 


THE FAIRY BANQUET 

There is a town a few miles distant from the Eastern 
Sea, near which are those celebrated waters commonly 
called Gipse. ... A tinsmith of this town went once 
to see a friend who lived in the next town, and it 
was late at night when be was riding back, not very 
sober; when lo! from the adjoining barrow, which 
I have often seen, and which is not much over a 
quarter of a mile from the town, he heard the voices 
of people singing, and, as it were, joyfully feasting. 

He wondered who they could be that were breaking 
in that place, by their merriment, the silence of the 
dead night, and he wished to examine into the matter 
more closely. Seeing a door open in the side of the 
barrow, he went up to it, and looked in ; and there he 
beheld a large and luminous house, full of people, 
women as well as men, who were reclining as at a 
solemn bsinquet. One of the fairy servants, seeing 
him standing at the door, offered him a cup of wine. 
He took it, but would not drink; and pouring out the 
contents he kept the cup, and made haste away with it, 
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A great tumult arose at the banquet on account of 
his taking away the cup, and all the guests pursued 
him; but he escaped by the fleetness of the pony he 
rode, and got into the town with his booty. Finally, 
this vessel of some imknown metal, of rare coloiu' 
and extraordinary form, was presented to Henry the 
Elder, king of the English, as a valuable gift. It was 
then given to the queen’s brother David, king of the 
Scots, and was kept for several years in the treasury 
of Scotland; and a few years ago (as I have heard), 
it was given by William, king of the Scots, to Henry 
the Second. 


THE GORGONS 

Straight downward, two or three thousand feet 
below him, Perseus perceived a small island, with 
the sea breaking into white foam all around its 
rocky shore, except on one side, where there was 
a beach of snowy sand. He descended towards it, 
and, looking earnestly at a cluster or heap of bright- 
ness, at the foot of a precipice of black rocks, behold, 
there were the terrible Gorgons ! They lay fast 
asleep, soothed by the thimder of the sea; for it 
required a tumult that would have deafened every- 
body else to lull such fierce creatures into slumber. 
The moonlight glistened on their steely scales, and 
on their golden wings, which drooped idly over the 
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sand. Their brazen claws, horrible to look at, were 
thrust out, and clutched the wave-beaten fragments 
of rock, while the sleeping Gorgons dreamed of 
tearing some poor mortal all to pieces. The snakes, 
that served them instead of hair, seemed likewise to 
be asleep ; although, now and then, one would writhe, 
and lift its head, and thrust out its forked tongue, 
emitting a drowsy hiss, and then let itself subside 
among its sister snakes. 

The Gorgons were more like an awful, gigantic 
kind of insect — immense, golden-winged beetles, or 
dragon-flies, or things of that sort, — at once ugly 
and beautiful, — than like anything else; only that 
they were a thousand and a million times as big. 
And, with all this, there was something partly 
human about them, too. Luckily for Perseus, their 
faces were completely hidden from him by the 
posture in which they lay ; for, had he but looked one 
instant at them, he would have fallen heavily out of 
the air, an image of senseless stone. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 

Queen Elizabeth’s favourite mode of taking an 
airing was by sailing on the Thames. Almost daily, 
when the weather was favourable, seated in a splendid 
barge, surrounded by her ladies, nobles, and officers. 
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she was seen floating in state on the bosom of the 
river. One morning the barge had approached the 
landing-place — the queen had stepped out, and, 
followed by her usual retinue, proceeded towards the 
palace. A heavy rain had fallen; and the ground 
being still moist, the queen at one spot hesitated 
a moment to advance. Casting off a richly em- 
broidered cloak, which he then wore, Raleigh stepped 
forward, and gracefully spread it on the ground 
before the queen. Elizabeth coloured ; then glancing 
for an instant at the noble figure of the young soldier 
to whom she was indebted for so fair a foot-cloth, 
she passed over, and proceeded on her way. On 
reaching the palace, Rdeigh was immediately sum- 
moned to the royal presence, and taken into the 
service of Elizabeth. He was handsome, and such 
men the queen loved to have about her person; 
while the sacrifice of his gorgeous mantle, made, as 
it was, with an air of devotion and gallantry, was 
well calculated to surprise and delight this princess. 
Raleigh soon rose into high favour at court. An 
expedition which he fitted out at his own expense, 
discovered, and took possession, in the name of 
England, of that portion of America called Virginia, 
a name bestowed upon that country by Ehzabeth, 
in allusion to herself. Soon after this, Raleigh was 
knighted — a dignity which the queen throughout her 
reign reserved as the highest distinction which could 
be conferred upon a warrior and a gentleman. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM DROWNING 

On Sunday, the 13th of February 1819, a Mr. Budlong, 
his wife, child, sister, and brother-in-law, were re- 
turning in a sleigh on the ice from a visit to a friend 
living near the Chippewa Bay, on the St. Lawrence 
River. They had experienced some difficulty in 
getting on to the ice from the shore, and Mr. B., 
having wetted his feet, seated himself in the sleigh 
for the purpose of taking off his stockings, giving up 
the reins to his brother, who, from inattention, or 
ignorance of the road, drove on to a place on the ice 
where there had recently been an air-hole, and which 
was not yet frozen sufficiently strong to bear; the 
ice broke under them, and the sleigh upset and sunk, 
with the two women and child. Mr. B. sprang from 
the sleigh while sinking, exclaiming: ‘We are all lost! ’ 
and fortunately reached the firm ice ; the young man 
who was driving was imable to swim, but struggled 
until he was reached and drawn out of the water by 
Mr. B.. who retained his hold upon the solid ice. This 
was no sooner accomplished than Mr. B., throwing off 
his coat and hat, declared that he would save the others 
or perish in the attempt; and accordingly plunged 
into the water in search of those most dear to him. 
The first that he found was the child, which grasping 
he rose to the surface, and brought it within reach 
of his brother ; then drawing himself again on to the 
firm ice, he plunged again to the bottom, and finding 
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his wife, rose a second time with her in his arms, but 
apparently lifeless, leaving her in the care of his 
brother, who was calling loud for assistance from 
the shore. After taking breath for a moment, he 
a third time plunged into the water in search of his 
sister, whom, after groping on the bottom, he found; 
but, in rising again to the surface, he struck his head 
against the ice. Sensible of the extreme peril of 
his situation, and that the current had carried him 
below the aperture, with a degree of presence of mind 
seldom equalled, straining every nerve, he redoubled 
his exertions, and was so fortunate as to reach the 
opening again, bringing with him the insensible and 
apparently lifeless body of his sister; both were 
drawn from the water by the assistance of some 
persons who had arrived on the shore, alarmed by 
the cries of his brother. They were all carried to 
a neighbouring house, where the women and child 
were with some difficulty resuscitated. Upon measur- 
ing the depth of the water where the sleigh had 
broken through the ice it was found to be fourteen feet. 


TITANIA AND TIME 

Titania and her moonlight elves were assembled 
under the canopy of a huge oak, that served to 
shelter them from the moon's radiance, which, being 
pow at her full, shot forth intolerable rays — intoler- 
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able I mean to the subtile texture of their little 
shadowy bodies — but dispensing an agreeable cool- 
ness to us grosser mortals. An air of discomfort 
sate upon the queen and ufwn her courtiers. Their 
tiny friskings and gambols were forgot; eind even 
Robin GoodfeUow, for the first time in his little airy 
life, looked grave. For the queen had had melan- 
choly forebodings of late, founded upon an ancient 
prophecy laid up in the records of Fairyland, that 
the date of fairy existence should be then extinct 
when men should cease to beUevc in them. And she 
knew how that the race of the Nymphs, which were 
her predecessors, and had been the guardians of the 
sacred floods, and of the silver fountains, and of the 
consecrated hills and woods, had utterly disappeared 
before the chilling touch of man’s increduhty; and 
she sighed bitterly at the approaching fate of herself 
and of her subjects, which was dependent upon so 
fickle a lease as the capricious and ever -mutable 
faith of man. When, as if to realize her fears, a 
melancholy shape came ghding in, and that was — 
Time, who with his intolerable scythe mows down 
kings and kingdoms; at whose dread approach the 
fays huddled together as a flock of timorous sheep; 
and the most courageous among them crept into 
acom-cups, not enduring the sight of that ancientest 
of monarchs. Titania’s first impulse was to wish 
the presence of her false lord. King Oberon — who 
was far away, in the pursuit of a strange beauty, a 
fay of Indian Land — that with his good lance and 
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sword, like a faithful knight and husband, he might 
defend her against Time. But she soon checked 
that thought as vain ; for what could the prowess of 
the mighty Oberon himself, albeit the stoutest 
champion in Fairyland, have availed against so 
huge a giant, whose bald top touched the skies? 
So, in the mildest tone, she besought the spectre, 
that in his mercy he would overlook and pass by her 
small subjects, as too diminutive and powerless to 
add any worthy trophy to his renown. And she 
besought him to employ his resistless strength against 
the ambitious children of men, and to lay waste their 
aspiring works; to tumble down their towers and 
turrets, and the Babels of their pride — fit objects of 
his devouring scythe — but to spare her and her 
harmless race, who had no existence beyond a dream ; 
frail objects of a creed that lived but in the faith of 
the believer. And with her little arms, as weU as 
she could, she grasped the stem knees of Time; and, 
waxing speechless with fear, she beckoned to her 
chief attendants and maids of honour to come forth 
from their hiding-places, amd to plead the plea of 
the fairies. 


MARY VISITS ELFIN-LAND 

Gay butterflies flew about her, the birds sang sweetly, 
and, what was strangest, the prettiest little children 
sported about on all sides, some twining the flowers. 
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and others dancing in rings upon the shady spots 
beneath the trees. In the midst, instead of the hovels 
of which Mary had heard, there was a palace that 
dazzled her eyes with its brightness. For a while 
she gazed on the fairy scene around her, till at last 
one of the little dancers ran up to her, and said: 
‘And you are come at last to see us? We have 
often seen you play about, and wished to have you 
with us.’ Then she plucked some of the fruit that 
grew near; and Mary at the first taste forgot her 
home, and wished only to see and know more of 
her fairy friends. 

Then they led her about with them and showed 
her all their sports. One while they danced by moon- 
light on the primrose banks; at another time they 
skipped from bough to bough among the trees that 
hung over the cooling ' streams ; for they moved as 
lightly and easily through the air as on the groimd; 
and Mary went with them everywhere, for they bore 
her in their arms wherever they wished to go. Some- 
times they would throw seeds on the turf, and directly 
little trees sprung up; and then they would set their 
feet upon the branches, while the trees grew under 
them, till they danced upon the boughs in the air, 
wherever the breezes carried them; and again the 
trees would sink down into the earth and land them 
safely at their bidding. At other times they would 
go and visit the palace of their queen ; and there the 
richest food was spread before them, and the softest 
music was heard; and there all around grew flowers 
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which were always changing their hues, from scarlet 
to purple and yellow and emerald. Sometimes they 
went to look at the heaps of treasure which were 
piled up in the royal stores; for little dwarfs were 
always employed in searching the earth for gold. 
Small as this fairy land looked from without, it 
seemed within to have no end. A mist hung around 
it to shield it from the eyes of men; and some of 
the little elves sat p>erched upon the outermost trees, 
to keep watch lest the step of man should break in 
and spoil the charm. 


CHIVALRY 

While the soldiers who composed the van of the 
Spanish army were advancing through a fog, they 
accidentally encountered the English, and a desper- 
ate battle ensued. In this conflict Sidney took a 
conspicuous part, exhibited the finest courage, and 
fought in such a way as to remind men of the feats 
of the heroes of antiquity. During the engagement 
he had two horses killed under him; and he had just 
mounted a third to continue his exertions, when a 
musket-shot struck his leg, and broke the thigh- 
bone. The horse, startled with the shock, carried 
him from the field, and he rode wounded and bleeding 
a mile smd a half back to the camp. 

While passing along by the rest of the army, the 
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pain from his wound, the heat of the weather, and 
the fever which they produced, excited his thirst to 
an intolerable degree, and he asked for water. With 
great difficulty a small quantity was procured and 
brought to him in a bottle; but just as he was raising 
it to his lips his attention was arrested by a wounded 
soldier who was carried along. Agonized with thirst, 
and suffering fearful pain, this poor man looked 
wistfully at the bottle, his eyes saying, as plainly as 
words could have done : 

‘One drop of water to quench my dying thirst.’ 

The sight was enough. Without hesitation, Sidney, 
forgetting his own sufferings to alleviate those oi 
another, handed the bottle to the dying man, saying 
at the same time, with fine feeling and elevation of 
thought ; ‘ Soldier, thy necessity is greater than mine ! ' 


DUMMLING’S GOLDEN GOOSE 

Dummling set to work, and cut down the tree; and 
when it fell, he found in a hollow under the roots a 
goose with feathers of pure gold. He took it up, and, 
went on to an inn, where he proposed to sleep for the 
night. The landlord had three daughters; and when 
they saw the goose, they were very curious to examine 
what this wonderful bird could be, and wished very 
much to pluck one of the feathers out of its tail. At 
last the eldest said: ‘I must and will have a feather.’ 
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So she waited till his back was turned, and then seized 
the goose by the wing ; but to her great surprise there 
she stuck, for neither hand nor finger could she get 
away again. Presently in came the second sister, and 
thought to have a feather too; but the moment she 
touched her sister, there she too hung fast. At last 
came the third, and wanted a feather; but the other 
two cried out; ‘Keep away! for heaven’s sake, keep 
away ! ’ However, she did not understand what they 
meant. ‘If they are there,’ thought she, ‘I may as 
well be there too.' So she went up to them; but the 
moment she touched her sisters she stuck fast, and 
hung to the goose as they did. And so they kept 
company with the goose aU night. 

The next morning Duramling carried off the goose 
under his arm, and took no notice of the three girls, 
but went out with them sticking fast behind; and 
wherever he travelled, they too were obliged to follow, 
whether they would or no, as fast as their legs could 
carry them. 

In the middle of a field the parson met them; and 
when he saw the train, he said; ‘ Are you not ashamed 
of yourselves, you bold girls, to run after the young 
man in that way over the fields? Is that proper 
behaviour ? ’ Then he took the youngest by the hand 
to lead her away ; but the moment he touched her he 
too htmg fast, and followed in the train. Presently 
up came the clerk; and when he saw his master the 
parson running after the three girls, he wondered 
greatly, and said; ‘Hallo! hallo! your reverence! 
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Whither so fast? There is a christening to-day.' 
Then he ran up, and took him by the gown, and in 
a moment he was fast too. As the five were thus 
trudging along, one behind another, they met two 
labourers with their mattocks coming from work; 
and the parson cried out to them to set him free. 
But scarcely had they touched him, when they too 
fell into the ranks, and so made seven, all running 
after Dummling and his goose. 

At last they arrived at a city, where reigned a king 
who had an only daughter. The princess was of so 
thoughtful and serious a turn of mind that no one 
could make her laugh ; and the king had proclaimed 
to all the world, that whoever could make her laugh 
should have her for his wife. When the young man 
heard this, he went to her with his goose and all its 
train; and as soon as she saw the seven all hanging 
together, and running about, treading on each other's 
heels, she could not help bursting into a long and 
loud laugh. Then Dummling claimed her for his wife. 


CHANTICLEER AND DAME PARTLET 

Long ago, a poor widow, somewhat stooping with 
the weight of years, dwelt in a httle cottage beside 
a grove standing in a dale. Ever since she had 
ceased to be a wife, she ecimed her bread in patience 
and simplicity: slender was her stock, and slender 
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was her rent. With careful husbandry she supported 
herself and two daughters. She had three hogs, 
three cows, and a ewe. Smoky was her cabin in 
which she ate many a frugal meal; no pungent 
sauce to whet her appetite, or dainty morsel entered 
her lips: her diet accorded with her apparel, and 
both were humble. She never ailed through reple- 
tion, and temperance was her only medicine. Activity 
and exercise were all her heart’s delight; no gout 
prevented her from dancing, and apoplexy made not 
her head to tremble. Wine formed no part of her 
household store, but milk was her beverage ; and her 
meals consisted of brown bread, singed bacon, and, 
as it might happen, an egg or two. 

She had a little yard enclosed with sticks, and on 
the outside a dry ditch. In this yard she kept a 
cock called Chanticleer — a merrier crow than his was 
not to be heard in ail the country round. He was 
as true to his matin hour as the abbey clock. He 
could tell by instinct the ascension of the equinox, 
and when it had risen fifteen degrees, then would he 
crow so that it was a joy to hear him. His comb was 
ruddier than the finest coral, and embattled like a 
castle-tower. His bill was black, and shone like jet ; 
his legs and toes were azure, his nails were whiter 
than the lily-flower, and his neck and ba(flt were 
burnished gold. 

This gentle cock had seven hens in his train — his 
wives; all of various colours, of which the fairest 
about the throat and breast was Dame Partlet. She 
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was a most courteous, discreet, debonair, eind com- 
panionable lady; conducting herself withal so fairly 
that since the day she was a week old she had held 
fast imprisoned the heart of Sir Chanticleer. What 
a pleasure it was to hear them singing, in sweet 
accord, as the bright sun began to arise; ‘My love, 
my joy, is far in land.’ For, in those days, I have 
heard that birds and beasts could both speak and 
sing as we do. 


CRUSOE ESCAPES DROWNING 

Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which 
I felt when I sunk into the water ; for though I swam 
very well, yet I could not deliver myself from the 
waves so as to draw breath, till that wave having 
driven me, or rather carried me, a vast way on 
towards the shore, and having spent itself, went back, 
and left me upon the land almost dry, but half dead 
with the water I took in. I had so much presence of 
mind , as well as breath left, that seeing myself nearer 
the mainland than I expected, I got upon my feet, 
and endeavoured to make on towards the land as 
fast as I could, before another wave should return 
and take me up again. But I soon found it was 
impossible to avoid it; for I saw the sea come after 
me as high as a great hill, and as furious as an enemy, 
which I had no means or strength to contend with. 
My business was to hold my breath, and raise myself 
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upon the water, if I could; and so by swimming, to 
preserve my breathing, and pilot myself towards the 
shore, if possible; my greatest concern now being 
that the sea, as it would carry me a great way towards 
the shore when it came on, might not carry me back 
again with it when it gave back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again, buried me at 
once 20 or 30 feet deep in its own body, and I could 
feel myself carried with a mighty force and swift- 
ness towards the shore a very great way; but I held 
my breath, and assisted myself to swim still forward 
with all my might. I was ready to burst with 
holding my breath, when, as I felt myself rising up, 
so, to my immediate relief, I found my head and hands 
shoot out above the surface of the water ; and though 
it was not two seconds of time that I could keep 
myself so, yet it relieved me greatly, gave me breath 
and new courage. I was covered again with water 
a good while, but not so long but I held it out; and 
finding the water had spent itself, and began to 
return, I struck forward against the return of the 
waves, and felt ground again with my feet. 


THE GREEN KNIGHT COMES TO 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT 

There rushed in at the hall-door a knight, — the tallest 
on earth he must have been. His back and breast 
were broad, but his waist was small. He was clothed 
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entirely in green, and his spurs were of bright gold; 
his saddle was embroidered with birds and flies, and 
the steed that he rode upon was green. Gaily was 
the knight attired ; his great beard, like a green bush, 
hung on his breast. His horse’s mane was decked 
with golden threads, and its tail bound with a green 
band; such a horse and such a knight were never 
before seen. It seemed that no man might endure 
the Green Knight’s blows, but he carried neither 
spear nor shield. In one hand he held a holly bough, 
and in the other an axe the edge of which was as 
keen as a sharp razor, and the handle was encased in 
iron, curiously graven with green. 

Thus arrayed, the Green Knight entered the hall, 
without saluting any one ; and asked for the governor 
of the company, and looked about him for the most 
renowned of them. Much they marvelled to see 
a man and a horse as green as grass; never before 
had they seen such a sight as this ; they were afraid 
to answer, and were as silent as if sleep had taken 
hold of them, some from fear, others from courtesy. 
King Arthur, who was never afraid, saluted the Green 
Knight, and bade him welcome. The Green Knight 
said that he would not tarry; he was seeking the 
most valiant, that he might prove him. He 
came in peace; but he had a halberd at home 
and a helmet too. King Arthur assured him that 
he should not fail to find an opponent worthy 
of him. 
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CADMUS PLANTS THE DRAGON’S TEETH 

Cadmus toiled and tugged, and after pounding the 
monstrous head almost to pieces with a great stone, 
he at last collected as many teeth as might have 
filled a bushel or two. The next thing was to plant 
them. This, likewise, was a tedious piece of work, 
especially as Cadmus was already exhausted with 
killing the dragon and knocking his head to pieces, 
and had nothing to dig the earth with, that I know 
of, unless it were his sword-blade. Finally, however, 
a sufficiently large tract of ground was turned up, 
and sown with this new kind of seed; although half 
of the dragon’s teeth still remained to be planted 
some other day. 

Cadmus, quite out of breath, stood leaning upon 
his sword and wondering what was to happen 
next. He had waited but a few moments, when 
he began to see a sight which was as great a marvel 
as the most marvellous thing I ever told you 
about. 

The sun was shining slantwise over the field, and 
showed all the moist, dark sod, just like any other 
newly planted piece of ground. All at once Cadmus 
fancied he saw something glisten very brightly, first 
at one spot, then at another, and then at a hundred 
and a thousand spots together. Soon he perceived 
them to be the steel heads of spears, sprouting up 
everywhere like so many stalks of grain, and con- 
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tinually growing taller and taller. Next appeared 
a vast number of bright sword-blades, thrusting 
themselves up in the same way. A moment after- 
wards, the whole surface of the ground was broken 
by a multitude of polished brass helmets, coming up 
like a crop of enormous beans. So rapidly did they 
grow, that Cadmus now discerned the fierce counten- 
ance of a mem beneath every one. In short, before 
he had time to think what a wonderful affair it was, 
he beheld an abundant harvest of what looked like 
human beings, armed with helmets and breastplates, 
shields, swords, and spears; and before they were 
well out of the earth, they brandished their weapons, 
and clashed them one against the other, seeming to 
think, little while as they had yet hved, that they 
had wasted too much of life without a battle. Every 
tooth of the dragon had produced one of these sons 
of deadly mischief. 

Up sprouted, also, a great many trumpeters; and 
with the first breath that they drew, they put their 
brazen trumpets to their lips, and sounded a tre- 
mendous and ear-shattering blast; so that the whole 
space, just now so quiet and solitary, reverberated 
with the clash and clang of anus, the bray of warlike 
music, and the shouts of angry men. So enraged 
did they all look, that Cadmus fully expected them 
to put the whole world to the sword. How fortunate 
would it be for a great conqueror, if he could get a 
bushel of the dragon’s teeth to sow! 
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THE SIX CITIZENS OF CALAIS 

The siege of Calais lasted a long time, during which 
many noble feats of arms and adventures happened. 
On several occasions the King of France attempted to 
raise the siege, but Edward had so guarded the passes 
that he could not possibly approach the town. His 
fleet defended the shore, and the Earl of Derby with 
a sufficient force of men-at-arms and archers kept 
watch at the bridge of NieuUet, by which alone the 
French army could enter so as to come near the town. 
The people of Calais all this time suffered very greatly 
from want of food; and when they found that there 
were no hopes of succour, they entreated the governor 
to surrender the place, upon condition that their 
lives were spared. Edward, at first, was unwilling 
to accept anything but an unconditional surrender 
of all the inhabitants to his will ; at the remonstrance 
of Sir Walter Manny, however, he agreed to have 
placed at his absolute disposal six only of the principal 
citizens, who were to come out to him with their 
heads and feet bare, with ropes round their necks, 
and the keys of the town and castle in their hands ; 
upon this being complied with, the rest were to re- 
ceive his pardon. After some hesitation six citizens 
were found ready to purchase the freedom of their 
fellow-sufferers upon these hard terms. They left 
the town in the way appointed by the king, who 
received them with angry looks, and ordered their 
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heads to be struck off without delay: all who were 
present entreated him to have mercy, but he replied 
that the Calesians had done him so much damage 
and put him to so much expense, that it was proper 
they should suffer for it; and without doubt these 
six citizens would have been beheaded had not the 
queen, on her knees and with tears in her eyes, en- 
treated him to spare them. ‘Ah, gentle sir,’ she said. 
‘ since I have crossed the sea with great danger to see 
you, I have never asked one favour; now I most 
humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of the Son of the 
blessed Mary, and for your love to me, that you will 
be merciful to these six men.’ The king looked at 
her for some time in silence, and then said: ‘Ah, lady, 
I wish you had been an3?where else but here ; you have 
entreated me in such a manner that I cannot refuse 
you ; I therefore give them to you to do as you please 
with them.' The queen conducted the six citizens 
to her apartments, cmd had the halters taken from 
round their necks, after which she newly clothed 
them and served them with a plentiful dinner; she 
then presented each with six nobles, and had them 
escorted out of the camp in safety. 


CRUSOE CAPTURED BY PIRATES 

I FELL into terrible misfortunes in this voyage; and 
the first was this, viz., our ship making her course 
towards the Canary Islands, or rather between those 
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islands and the African shore, was surprised in the 
grey of the morning by a Turkish rover of Sallee, 
who gave chase, to us with all the sail she could make. 
We crowded also as much canvas as our yards would 
spread, or our masts carry, to have got clear; but 
finding the pirate gained upon us, and would cer- 
tainly come up with us in a few hours, we prepared 
to fight, our ship having twelve guns, and the rogue 
eighteen. About three in the afternoon he came up 
with us, and bringing to, by mistake, just athwart 
our quarter, instead of athwart our stem, as he 
intended, we brought eight of our gims to bear on 
that side, and poured in a broadside upon him, which 
made him sheer off again, after returning our fire 
and pouring in also his small-shot from near 200 men 
which he had on board. However, we had not a 
man touched, all our men keeping close. He prepared 
to attack us again, and we to defend ourselves; but 
laying us on board the next time upon our other 
quarter, he entered sixty men upon our decks, who 
immediately fell to cutting and hacking the decks 
and rigging. We plied them with small-shot, half- 
pikes, powder-chests, and such like, and cleared our 
deck of them twice. However, to cut short this 
melancholy part of our story, our ship being 
disabled, and three of our men killed and eight 
wounded, we were obliged to yield, and were 
carried all prisoners into Sallee, a port belonging 
to the Moors. 
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THE EARS OF MIDAS 

Women can hide nothing — witness the folly of Midas’s 
wife — will ye hear the story? 

Ovid, among other traditions, has related that 
Midas had growing under his long shaggy hair two 
ass’s ears, which he concealed so cleverly that no one 
but his wife knew of the fact, and her he earnestly 
entreated to keep the secret of his disfigurement. 
She made oath to him that for her own sake as well 
as his she would not bring so great a shame upon 
her husband, even were it to gain the whole world. 
Notwithstanding all this, she was ready to expire 
with the pain of keeping this secret; she had such a 
swelling of the heart that some unlucky word she 
feared must necessarily slip out. Since, therefore, 
she dared tell it to no one, she ran down to a marsh 
hard by, her heart all on fire till she arrived there, 
etnd then hke a bittern booming in the reeds, she laid 
her mouth down, and said: ‘Betray me not, O water 
— to you I tell it, and no one beside — my husband 
has two long ass’s ears. And now is my heart 
at ease — the secret is out, for I could keep it no 
longer.’ Thus you may perceive that however 
steadfast we may remain for a time, out it must 
come at last; we cannot hide a secret. 
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GULLIVER CAPTURED BY THE GIANTS 

One of the reapers, approaching within ten yards 
of the ridge where I lay, made me apprehend that 
with the next step I should be squashed to death 
under his foot, or cut in two with his reaping-hook. 
And, therefore, when he was again about to move, 
I screamed as loud as fear could make me. Where- 
upon the huge creature trod .short, and, looking 
round about under him for some time, at last spied 
me as I lay on the ground. He considered a while, 
with the caution of one who endeavours to lay hold 
on a small, dangerous animal, in such a manner 
that it may not be able either to scratch or to bite 
him, as I myself have sometimes done with a weasel 
in England. At length he ventured to take me up 
behind by the middle, between his forefinger and 
thumb, and brought me within three yards of his 
eyes, that he might behold my shape more perfectly. 
I guessed his meaning, and my good fortune gave me 
so much presence of mind, that I resolved not to 
struggle in the least as he held me in the air, about 
sixty feet from the ground, although he grievously 
pinched my sides, for fear I should slip through 
his fingers. All I ventured was to raise my eyes 
towards the sun, and place my hands together in 
a supplicating posture, and to speak some words in 
an humble, melancholy tone, suitable to the condition 
I then was in. For I apprehended every moment 
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that he would dash me against the groimd, as we 
usually do any little hateful animal which we have a 
mind to destroy. But my good star would have it 
that he appeared pleased with my voice and gestures, 
and began to look upon me as a curiosity, much 
wondering to hear me pronounce articulate words, 
although he could not imderstand them. In the 
meantime I was not able to forbear groaning and 
shedding tears, and turning my head towards my sides, 
letting him know, as well as I could, how cruelly 
I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and finger. 
He seemed to apprehend my meaning; for, lifting 
up the lappet of his coat, he put me gently into it, 
and immediately ran along with me to his master. 


THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

A Lion was sleeping in his lair, when a Mouse, not 
knowing where he was going, ran over the mighty 
beast’s nose and awakened him. The Lion clapped 
his paw upon the frightened little creature, and was 
about to make an end of him in a moment, when 
the Mouse, in pitiable tones, besought him to spare 
one who had so unconsciously offended, and not stain 
his honourable paws with so insignificant a prey. 
The Lion, smiling at his little prisoner’s fright, 
generously let him go. Now it happened no long time 
after, that the Lion, while ranging the woods for his 
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prey, feU into the toils of the hunters; and finding 
himself entangled without hope of escape, set up 
a roar that ^led the whole forest with its echo. 
The Mouse, recognizing the voice of his former pre- 
server, ran to the spot, and without more ado set 
to work to nibble the knot in the cord that bound the 
Lion, and in a short time set the noble beast at 
liberty; thus convincing him that kindness is seldom 
thrown away, and that there is no creature so much 
below another but that he may have it in his power 
to return a good office. 


THE COW DRESSED IN FLANNEL 

An old lady had an Alderney cow, which she looked 
upon as a daughter. You could not pay the short 
quarter of an hour call without being told of the 
wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence of this 
animal. The whole town knew and kindly regarded 
Miss Betsy Barker’s Alderney; therefore great was 
the sympathy and regret when, in an unguarded 
moment, the poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit. 
She moaned so loudly that she was soon heard and 
rescued ; but meanwhile the poor beast had lost most 
of her hair, and came out looking naked, cold, and 
miserable, in a bare skin. Everybody pitied the 
animal though a few could not restrain their smiles 
at her droll appearance. Miss Betsy Barker abso- 
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lutely cried with sorrow and dismay ; and it was said 
she thought of trying a bath of oil. This remedy, 
perhaps, was recommended by some one of the number 
whose advice she asked; but the proposal, if ever it 
was made, was knocked on the head by Captain 
Brown’s decided ‘Get her a flannel waistcoat and 
flannel drawers, ma’am, it you wish to keep her alive. 
But my advice is, kill the poor creature at once.’ 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked 
the Captain heartily ; she set to work, and by and by 
all the town tmned out to see the Alderney meekly 
going to her pasture, clad in dark grey flannel. I 
have watched her myself many a time. Do you ever 
see cows dressed in grey flannel in London? 


THE WRECK 

Numbers of people were there before me, edl running 
in one direction — to the beach. I ran the same way, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the 
wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, 
though not more sensibly than if the cannonading 
I had dreamed of had been diminished by the silenc- 
ing of half a dozen guns out of hundreds. But the 
sea, having upon it the additional agitation of the 
whole night, was infinitely more terrific than when 
I had seen it last. Every appearance it had then 
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presented, bore the expression of being swelled) 
and the height to which the breakers rose, and, 
looking over one another, bore one another down, 
and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was most 
appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable con- 
fusion, and my first breathless efforts to stand against 
the weather, I was so confused that I looked out to 
sea for the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming 
heads of the great waves. A half-dressed boatman, 
standing next to me, pointed with his bare arm (a 
tattoo’d arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) 
to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close 
in upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet 
from the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a 
maze of sail and rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship 
rolled and beat — which she did without a moment's 
pause, and with a violence quite inconceivable — 
beat the side as if it would stave it in. Some efforts 
were even then being made to cut this portion of the 
wreck away ; for as the ship, which was broadside on, 
turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried 
her people at work with axes, especially one active 
figure with long curling hair, conspicuous among the 
rest. But a great cry, which was audible even above 
the wind and water, rose from the shore at this 
moment; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, 
made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, casks. 
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planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the boiling 
surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags 
of a rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
flapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the 
same boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then 
lifted in and struck again. I understood him to add 
that she was parting amidships, and I could readily 
suppose so, for the rolling and beating were too tre- 
mendous for any human work to suffer long. As he 
spoke, there was another great cry of pity from the 
beach; four men arose with the wreck out of the 
deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast; 
uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled 
and dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, 
now showing us the whole sweep of her deck, as she 
turned on her beam -ends towards the shore, now 
nothing but her keel, as she sprang wildly over and 
turned towards the sea, the bell rang ; and its sound, 
the knell of those unhappy men, was borne towards 
us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again she 
rose. Two men were gone. The agony on shore 
increased. Men groaned, and clasped their hands; 
women shrieked, and turned away their faces. Some 
ran wildly up and down along the beach, cr3Tng for 
help where no help could be. I found myself one 
of these, frantically imploring a knot of sailors whom 
I knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
before our eyes. 
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They were making out to me, in an agitated way — 
I don't know how, for the little I could hear I was 
scarcely composed enough to understand — that the 
Ufeboat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and 
could do nothing; and that as no man would be so 
desperate as to attempt to wade off with a rope, and 
establish a communication with the shore, there was 
nothing left to try; when I noticed that some new 
sensation moved the people on the beach, and saw 
them part, and Ham come breaking through them 
to the front. 

I ran to him — as well as I know — to repeat my 
appeal for help. But, distracted though I was by 
a sight so new to me and terrible, the determination 
in his face, and his look out to sea — exactly the same 
look as I remembered in connection with the morning 
after Emily’s flight — awoke me to a knowledge of 
his danger. I held him back with both arms; and 
implored the men with whom I had been speaking, 
not to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him 
stir from off that sand ! 

Another cry arose on shore; and looking to the 
wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, 
beat off the lower of the two men, and fly up in 
triumph round the active figure left alone upon 
the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determina- 
tion as that of the calmly desperate man who was 
already accustomed to lead half the people present, 
I might as hopefully have entreated the wind. 
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THE VAIN JACKDAW 

A Jackdaw, as vain and conceited as Jackdaw could 
be, picked up the feathers which some Peacocks had 
shed, stuck them amongst his own, and despising his 
old companions, introduced himself with the great- 
est assurance into a flock of those beautiful birds. 
They, instantly detecting the intruder, stripped 
him of his borrowed plumes, and falling upon him 
with their beaks, sent him home about his business. 
The unlucky Jackdaw, sorely punished and deeply 
sorrowing, betook himself to his former companions, 
and would have flocked with them again as if nothing 
had happened. But they, recollecting what airs 
he had given himself, drummed him out of their 
society, while one of those whom he had so lately 
despised, read him this lecture: ‘Had you been con- 
tented with what nature made you, you would have 
escaped the chastisement of your betters and also the 
contempt of your equals.’ 


GULLIVER CAPTURES THE ENEMY’S FLEET 

I ARRIVED at the fleet in less than half an hour. 
The enemy was so frighted when they saw me, that 
they leaped out of their ships, and swam to shore, 
where there could not be fewer than thirty thousand 
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souls. I then took my tackling, and, fastening a 
hook to the hole at the prow of each, 1 tied all 
the cords together at the end. While I was thus 
employed, the enemy discharged several thousand 
arrows, many of which stuck in my hands and face; 
and, besides the excessive smart, gave me much 
disturbance in my work. My greatest apprehension 
was for mine eyes, which I should have infallibly 
lost, if 1 had not suddenly thought of an expedient. 
I kept among other little necessaries a pair of 
spectacles in a private pocket, which, as 1 observed 
before, had escaped the Emperor’s searchers. These 
I took out and fastened as strongly as I could upon 
my nose, and, thus armed, went on boldly with my 
work in spite of the enemy’s arrows, many of which 
struck against the glasses of my spectacles, but with- 
out any other effect, farther than a little to discom- 
pose them. I had now fastened all the hooks, and, 
taking the knot in my hand, began to pull, but not 
a ship would stir, for they were all too fast held by 
their anchors, so that the boldest part of my enter- 
prise remained. I therefore let go the cord, and 
leaving the hooks fixed to the ships, I resolutely 
cut with my knife the cables that fastened the anchors, 
receiving above two hundred shots in my face and 
hands ; then 1 took up the knotted end of the cables 
to which my hooks were tied, and with great ease drew 
fifty of the enemy’s largest men-of-war after me. 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least imagina- 
tion of what I intended, were at first confounded with 
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astonishment. They had seen me cut the cables, 
and thought my design was only to let the ships 
run adrift, or fall foul on each other; but when they 
perceived the whole fleet moving in order, and saw 
me pulling at the end, they set up such a scream 
of grief and despair, as it is almost impossible to 
describe or conceive. When I had got out of danger. 
I stopped a while to pick out the arrows that stuck 
in my hands and face : and rubbed on some of the same 
ointment that was given me at my first arrival, as 
I have formerly mentioned. I then took off my 
spectacles, and, waiting about an hour till the tide 
was a little fallen, I waded through the middle with 
my cargo and arrived safe at the royal port of Lilliput. 


ELEGANT ECONOMY 

I IMAGINE that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both 
ends meet; but they were like the Spartans, and 
concealed their smart under a smiling face. We 
none of us spoke of money, because that subject 
savoured of commerce and trade, and though some 
might be poor, we were all aristocratic. The Cran- 
fordians had that kindly esprit de corps which made 
them overlook all deficiencies in success when some 
among them tried to conceal their poverty. When 
Mrs. Forrester, for instance, gave a party in her 
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baby-house of a dwelling, and the httle maiden 
disturbed the ladies on the sofa by a request that 
she might get the tea-tray out from underneath, 
every one took this novel proceeding as the most 
natural thing in the world, and talked on about 
household forms and ceremonies as if we all beheved 
that our hostess had a regular servants’ hall, second 
table, with housekeeper and steward, instead of the 
one little charity-school maiden, whose short ruddy 
arms could never have been strong enough to carry 
the tray upstairs, if she had not been assisted in 
private by her mistress, who now sat in state, pre- 
tending not to know what cakes were sent up, though 
she knew, and we knew, and she knew that we knew, 
and we knew that she knew that we knew, she had 
been busy all the morning making tea-bread and 
sponge-cakes. 

There were one or two consequences arising from 
this general but unacknowledged poverty, and this 
very much acknowledged gentihty, which were not 
amiss, and which might be introduced into many 
circles of society to their great improvement. For 
instance, the inhabitants of Cranford kept early 
hours, and clattered home in their pattens, under the 
guidance of a lantern-bearer, about nine o’clock at 
night; and the whole town was abed and asleep by 
half-past ten. Moreover, it was considered ‘vulgar’ 
(a tremendous word in Cranford) to give anything 
expensive, in the way of eatable or drinkable, at the 
evening entertainments. Wafer bread-and-butter 
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and sponge-biscuits were all that the Honomable Mrs. 
Jamieson gave; and she was sister-in-law to the late 
Earl of Glenmire, although she did practise such 
‘elegant economy.’ 

' Elegant economy ! ' How naturally one falls back 
into the phraseology of Cranford! There, economy 
was always ‘elegant,’ and money-spending always 
‘vulgar and ostentatious’; a sort of sour-grapeism 
which made us very peaceful and satisfied. 


THE PRINCE AWAKENS THE SLEEPING 
BEAUTY 

The Prince came at last to the palace, and there in 
the court lay the dogs asleep, and the horses in the 
stables, and on the roof sat the pigeons fast asleep 
with their heads under their wings; and when he 
came into the palace, the flies slept on the walls, 
and the cook in the kitchen was still holding up her 
hand as if she would beat the boy, and the maid sat 
with a black fowl in her hand ready to be plucked. 

Then he went on still farther, and all was so still 
that he could hear every breath he drew; till at last 
he came to the old tower and opened the door of the 
little room in which Rose-Bud was, and there she 
lay fast asleep, and looked so beautiful that he could 
not take his eyes off, and he stooped down and gave 
her a kiss. But the moment he kissed her she opened 
her eyes and awoke, and smiled upon him. Then 
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they went out together, and presently the king and 
queen also awoke, and all the court, and they gazed 
on each other with great wonder. And the horses 
got up and shook themselves, and the dogs jumped 
about and barked; the pigeons took their heads 
from under their wings, and looked about and flew 
into the fields; the flies on the walls buzzed away; 
the fire in the kitchen blazed up and cooked the 
dinner, and the roast meat turned round again; 
the cook gave the boy the box on his ear so that he 
cried out, and the maid went on plucking the fowl. 
And then was the wedding of the Prince and Rose-Bud 
celebrated, and they lived happily together all their 
lives long. 


PERSEUS CUTS OFF THE GORGON’S HEAD 

Perseus flew cautiously downward, still keeping 
his eyes on Medusa’s face, as reflected in his shield. 
The nearer he came, the more terrible did the snaky 
visage and metallic body of the monster grow. At 
last, when he found himself hovering over her within 
arm’s length, Perseus uplifted his sword, while, at 
the same instant, each separate snake upon the 
Gorgon’s head stretched threateningly upward, and 
Medusa unclosed her eyes. But she awoke too late. 
The sword was sharp ; the stroke fell like a lightning- 
flash; and the head of the wicked Medusa tumbled 
from her body ! 
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THE GOOD PARSON 

There was also a religious man, who was a poor 
village Parson, yet he was rich in holy thought and 
works, as well as in learning — a faithful preacher of 
the gospel of Christ, full of gentleness and diligence, 
patient in adversity, and forbearing. So far was he 
from distressing for his tithes, that he disbursed his 
offerings and almost his whole substance among his 
poor parishioners. A pittance sufficed him. The 
houses in his parish were situate far asunder, yet 
neither wind and rain nor storm and tempest could 
keep him from his duty, but with staff in hand would 
he visit the remotest, great and small, rich and poor. 
This noble example he kept before his flock — that 
first he himself performed what he afterwards 
preached, joining this figure with his admonition, 
‘If gold will rust, what will not iron do?’ For if 
a priest in whom we confide become tarnished, a 
wonder if the frail layman keep himself unpolluted. 
The priest should set an example of purity to his 
flock, for how shameful a sight is a foul shepherd 
and uncleanly sheep! 

He did not let out his benefice to hire, and desert 
his flock to run up to London for the purpose of 
seeking promotion, but steadily kept at home, and 
guarded well the fold. He was the true shepherd, 
and no hireling. Moreover, holy and virtuous as he 
was, he turned an eye of pity upon the sinful man. 
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mingling his lecture with discretion and benignity. 
It was the business of his life, by good example, 
to lead his fellow-creatures gently to heaven. The 
obstinate and stiff-necked, however, whether in high 
or low estate, were sure to receive from him a severe 
rebuke. A better priest I know not, far or near. 
He craved neither pomp nor reverence, or betrayed 
any affected scrupulousness of conscience, but the 
doctrine of Christ and his apostles he taught with 
simplicity, first following it himself. 


NELSON’S BOYHOOD 

The birthplace of Horatio Nelson was the parsonage- 
house of Burnham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, 
of which place his father was then rector. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Suckling, was closely 
connected with the Walpole family: and the future 
hero derived his name from his godfather, the first 
Lord Walpole. When Horatio was scarcely nine 
years old, his mother died; and his uncle. Captain 
Maurice Suckling, who visited the parsonage on 
this occasion, promised the widower to provide 
for one of the boys. Three years after, Horatio 
discovered in a country newspaper, that this gentle- 
man was appointed to the Raisonnable, of sixty-four 
guns. He directly entreated that he might go to 
sea with his uncle, who was accordingly written to. 
The reply might have discouraged a less ardent 
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mind. ‘What has poor Horatio done, who is so 
weak, that he, above all the rest, should be sent to 
rough it out at sea ? But let him come ; and the first 
time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off 
his head, and provide for him at once.’ 

This allusion to his bodily weakness was too true. 
By an ague his strength had been greatly reduced, 
and at no time had his constitution been vigorous ; yet 
already had he given proofs of that daring courage and 
nobleness of spirit which accompanied him through life. 

When very young, he went a bird’s-nesting with 
a cow-boy, and strayed to some distance from his 
grandmother’s house, where he was visiting. On the 
arrival of dinner-hour, the truant could not be found. 
Great alarm ensued lest he might have been carried 
off by the gipsies. At length he was discovered, 
composedly seated by the side of a brook he had been 
unable to cross, and was brought home. 

‘I wonder, child,’ exclaimed his grandmother, in 
no very gentle tone, on his appearance — 'I wonder, 
child, that hunger and fear did not drive you home ! ’ 
‘Fear, grandmamma!’ rephed Nelson; ‘I never 
saw fear. What is it ? ’ 


SMALL SAVINGS 

Almost every one has his own individual small econ- 
omies — careful habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction — any distmbance 
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of which annoys him more than spending shillings 
or pounds on some real extravagance. An old 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who took the in- 
telligence of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in 
which some of his money was invested, with stoical 
mildness, worried his family all through a long 
summer’s day because one of them had tom (instead 
of cutting) out the written leaves of his now useless 
bank-book; of course, the corresponding pages at 
the other end came out as well, and this little un- 
necessary waste of paper (his private economy) 
chafed him more than all the loss of his money. 
Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they first 
came in; the only way in which he could reconcile 
himself to such waste of his cherished article was by 
patiently turning inside out all that were sent to him, 
and so making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glances at 
his daughters when they send a whole inside of a 
half-sheet of note-paper, with the three lines of 
acceptance to an invitation, written on only one of 
the sides. I am not above owning that I have this 
human weakness myself. String is my foible. My 
pockets get full of little hanks of it, picked up and 
twisted together, ready for uses that never come. 
I am seriously annoyed if any one cuts the string 
of a parcel instead of patiently and faithfully un- 
doing it fold by fold. How people can bring them- 
selves to use india-rubber rings, which are a sort 
of deification of string, as hghtly as they do, I cannot 
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imagine. To me an india-rubber ring i.s a precious 
treasure. I have one which is not new — one that 
I picked up off the floor nearly six years ago. I have 
really tried to use it, but my heart failed me, and I 
could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot 
attend to conversation because of the annoyance 
occasioned by the habit which some people have 
of invariably taking more butter than they want. 
Have you not seen the anxious look (almost mesmeric) 
which such persons fix on the article? They would 
feel it a relief if they might bury it out of their sight 
by popping it into their own mouths and swallowing 
it down; and they arc really made happy if the 
person on whose plate it lies unused suddenly 
breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want 
at all) and eats up his butter. They think that this 
is not waste. 


WAT TYLER’S REBELLION 

Many in the city of London envious of the rich 
and noble, having heard of John Ball’s preaching, 
said among themselves that the country was badly 
governed, and that the nobility had seized upon all 
the gold and silver. These wicked Londoners, there- 
fore, began to assemble in parties, and to show 
signs of rebellion; they also invited all those who 
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held like opinions in the adjoining counties to come 
to London; telling them that they would find the 
town open to them and the commonalty of the same 
way of thinking as themselves, and that they would 
so press the king, that there should no longer be a 
slave in England. 

By this means the men of Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
Bedford, and the adjoining counties, in number about 
60,000, were brought to London, imdcr command of 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball. This Wat 
Tyler, who was chief of the three, had been a tiler 
of houses — a bad man and a great enemy to the 
nobility. When these wicked people first began 
their disturbances, all London, with the exception 
of those who favoured them, was much alarmed. 
The mayor and rich citizens assembled in council and 
debated whether they should shut the gate and refuse 
to admit them; however, upon mature reflection 
they determined not to do so, as they might run the 
risk of having the suburbs burnt. The gates of 
the city were therefore thrown open, and the rabble 
entered and lodged as they pleased. True it is that 
full two-thirds of these people knew neither what 
they wanted, nor for what purpose they had come 
together; they followed one another like sheep. 
In this manner did many of these poor fellows walk 
to London from distances of one hundred, or sixty 
leagues, but the greater part came from the counties 
I have mentioned, and all on their arrival demanded 
to see the king, The country gentlemen, the knights, 
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and squires, began to be much alarmed when they saw 
the people thus assembhng, and indeed they had 
sufficient reason to be so, lor far less causes have 
excited fear. 


OBERON AND TITANIA 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia proposed 
to meet was the favourite haunt of those little beings 
known by the name of Fairies. 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen of the 
Fairies, with all their tiny train of followers, in this 
wood held their midnight revels. 

Between this little king and queen of sprites there 
happened, at this time, a sad disagreement; they 
never met by moonlight in the shady walks of this 
pleasant wood, but they were quarrelling, till all their 
fairy elves would creep into acom-cups zmd hide 
themselves for fear. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was 
Titania’s refusing to give Oberon a little changeling 
boy, whose mother had been Titania's friend; and 
upon her death the fairy queen stole the child from 
its nurse, and brought him rip in the woods. 

The night on which the lovers were to meet in 
this wood, as Titania was walking with some of her 
maids of honour, she met Oberon attended by his 
train of fairy courtiers. 

Til met by moonhght, proud Titania,’ said the 
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fairy king. The queen replied, ‘What, jealous 
Oberon, is it you? Fairies, skip hence; I have 
forsworn his company.’ ‘Tarry, rash fairy,’ said 
Oberon; 'am not I thy lord? Why does Titania 
cross her Oberon? Give me your little changeling 
boy to be my page.’ 

‘Set your heart at rest.’ answered the queen; 
‘your whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of me.’ 
She then left her lord in great anger. ‘ Well, go your 
way,’ said Oberon; ‘before the morning dawns I will 
torment you for this injury.’ 

Oberon then sent for Puck, his chief favourite 
and privy counsellor. 

Puck (or as he was sometimes called, Robin Good- 
fellow) was a shrewd and knavish sprite, that used 
to play comical pranks in the neighbouring villages, 
sometimes getting into the dairies and skimming the 
milk, sometimes plunging bis light and airy form into 
the butter-chum, and while he was dancing his 
fantastic shape in the chum, in vain the dairy-maid 
would labour to change her cream into butter: nor 
had the village swains any better success; wherever 
Puck chose to play his freaks in the brewing copper, 
the ale was sure to be spoiled. When a few good 
neighbours were met to drink some comfortable ale 
together. Puck would jump into the bowl of ale in 
the likeness of a roasted crab, and when some old 
goody was going to drink he would bob against her 
lips, and spill the ale over her withered chin; and 
presently after, when the same old dame was gravely 
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seating herself to tell her neighbours a sad and 
melancholy story. Puck would slip her three-legged 
stool from under her, and down toppled the poor old 
woman, and then the old gossips would hold their 
sides and laugh at her, and swear they never wasted 
a merrier hour. 

‘Come hither. Puck,’ said Oberon to this little 
merry wanderer of the night; ‘fetch me the flower 
which maids call Love in Idleness’, the juice of that 
little purple flower laid on the eyelids of those who 
sleep, will make them, when they awake, dote on 
the first thing they see. Some of the juice of that 
flower I will drop on the eyelids of my Titania when 
she is asleep; and the first thing she looks upon 
when she opens her eyes she will fall in love with, 
even though it be a lion or a bear, a meddling monkey, 
or a busy ape ; and before I will take this charm from 
off her sight, which I can do with another charm I 
know of, I will make her give me that boy to be 
my page.’ 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was highly 
diverted with this intended frolic of his master, and 
ran to seek the flower. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CUSTOMS 

The people in most of their manners and customs, 
exactly reverse the common practice of mankind. 
The women attend the markets and trade, while 
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the men sit at home at the loom; and here, whilst the 
rest of the world works the woof up the warp, the 
Egyptians work it down; the women likewise carry 
burdens upon their shoulders, while the men carry 
them upon their heads. They eat their food out 
of doors in the streets. A woman cannot serve the 
priestly office, either for god or goddess, but men 
are priests to both; sons need not support their 
parents unless they choose, but daughters must, 
whether they choose or no. 

In other countries the priests have long hair, in 
Egypt their heads are shaven. Elsewhere it is custo- 
mary, in mourning for near relations, to cut their 
hair close; the Egyptians, who wear no hair at any 
other time, when they lose a relative, let their beards 
and the hair of their heads grow long. All other 
men pass their lives separate from animals; the 
Egyptians have animals always living with them. 
Others make barley and wheat their food; it is a 
disgrace to do so in Egypt, where the grain they live 
on is spelt, which some call zea. Dough they knead 
with their feet ; but they mix mud, and even take up 
dirt, with their hands. Their men wear two gar- 
ments apiece, their women but one. They put on 
the rings and fasten the ropes to sails inside; others 
put them out.side. When they write or caleulate, 
instead of going, like the Greeks, from left to right, 
they move their hand from right to left; and they 
insist, notwithstanding, that it is they who go to the 
right, and the Greeks who go to the left. They have 
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two quite different kinds of writing, one of which is 
called sacred, the other common. 

They are religious to excess, far beyond any other 
race of men, and use the following ceremonies. They 
drink out of brazen cups, which they scour every day ; 
there is no exception to this practice. They wear 
linen garments, which they are specially careful to 
have always fresh washed. 


THE TOURNAMENT 

By day-spring in the morning the noise of horses and 
harness was heard in every quarter, and lords upon 
their palfreys were thronging to the palace. 

There might be seen the arranging of armour, un- 
common and rich, wrought with steel and gold- 
smithry; bright shields, head - pieces, trappings, 
golden helmets, hauberks, and coat-armoury; lords 
in gay furniture on their coursers ; knights and 
squires in retinue , the fixing of spear-heads, and 
buckling of helmets, polishing of shields, and lacing 
of thongs; foaming steeds, gnawing their golden 
bits. The armourers, too, riding hither and thither 
with files and hammers ‘ to accomplish the knights ’ ; 
yeomen on foot and commoners in throngs with short 
staves; pipes, trumpets, and clarions, that blow the 
bloody sounds of war ; the palace full of people driving 
to cind fro, or standing in dozens, discussing the merits 
c 
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of the Theban knights; some favouring him with the 
black beard, others with the thick ; the one they said 
had a fierce look and would fight bravely, and that 
the other wielded an axe of twenty pounds' weight. 

Thus was the hall full of surmises and conjectures 
long after sunrise. The great Theseus, who had 
been awakened by the music and the thronging, 
remained in private till the two Theban knights had 
been brought to the palace, and both received due 
and equal honours. 

The king was seated at a window, and looked like 
a god enthroned. When the people had assembled 
round, a herald commanded silence, and thus signified 
the royal will: 

‘To prevent the needless destruction of gentle 
blood by fighting after the manner of mortal battles, 
the king decrees that no man, upon pain of death, 
shall take into the lists ahy halberd, short sword, or 
knife: that no one shall ride more than one course, 
with a sharp spear, against his antagonist; that if 
he choose, he may defend himself on foot; and any 
one who by mischance shall be taken alive, and 
brought to the stake, agreed upon by both sides, 
shall remain there till the strife be concluded: and 
lastly, if the chieftain on either side be taken or 
slain, the tournament shall straightway cease.’ 

Up went the trumpets with their rousing tones, 
and the whole company rode forth to the lists, which 
were hung all round with cloth of gold. Theseus 
went first, and on either side the two Thebans; the 
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queen and Emily followed, and after them the com- 
pany according to their rank. 

When these were all seated, the populace crowded 
in and were ranged in order. Then from the west 
gate, under Mars, entered Arcite and his hundred 
partisans, bearing a red banner; at the same moment, 
on the cast side, under Venus, and bearing a white 
banner, Palamon entered, with confident and cour- 
ageous bearing. Never were two companies so 
matched, both in worthiness of deeds, estate, and 
age. After they had been arranged in order, and 
their names called over to prevent the taking of 
undue advantage, the gates were shut and the cry 
was made: ‘Now, young and proud knights, do your 
duty.’ 

The heralds ceased riding up and down, and now 
the trumpets and clarions sotmd to the charge. 


DK. STRONG AND HIS SCHOOL 

Doctor Strong's was an excellent school ; as different 
from Mr. Creakle’s as good is from evU. It was very 
gravely and decorously ordered, and on a sound 
system ; with an appeal, in everything, to the honour 
and good faith of the boys, and an avowed intention 
to rely on their possession of those qualities unless 
they proved themselves unworthy of it, which 
worked wonders. We all felt that we had a part in 
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the management of the place, and in sustaining its 
character and dignity. Hence, we soon became 
warmly attached to it — I am sure I did for one, and 
I never knew, in all my time, of any other boy being 
otherwise — and learnt with a good wiU, desiring to 
do it credit. We had noble games out of hours, and 
plenty of liberty ; but even then, as I remember, we 
were well spoken of in the town, and rarely did 
any disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the 
reputation of Doctor Strong and Doctor Strong’s boys. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctor’s 
house, and through them I learned, at second hand, 
some particulars of the Doctor’s history. As, how 
he had not yet been married twelve months to the 
beautiful young lady I had seen in the study, whom 
he had married for love; for she had not a sixpence, 
and had a world of poor relations (so our fellows said) 
ready to swarm the Doctor out of house and home. 
Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating manner was attribu- 
table to his being always engaged in looking out for 
Greek roots; which, in my innocence and ignorance, 
I supposed to be a botanical Juror on the Doctor’s 
part, especially as he always looked at the groimd 
when he walked about, until I understood that they 
were roots of words, with a view to a new dictionary 
which he had in contemplation. Adams, our head- 
boy, who had a turn for mathematics, had made a 
calculation, I was informed, of the time this dictionary 
would take in completing, on the Doctor’s plan, and 
at the Doctor’s rate of going. He considered that 
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it might be done in one thousand six hundred and 
forty-nine years, counting from the Doctor’s last, 
or sixty-second, birthday. 

But the Doctor himself was the idol of the whole 
school: and it must have been a badly-composed 
school if he had been anything else, for he was the 
kindest of men ; with a simple faith in him that might 
have touched the stone hearts of the very urns upon 
the wall. As he walked up and down that part of 
the courtyard which was at the side of the house, 
with the stray rooks and jackdaws looking after him 
with their heads cocked slyly, as if they knew how 
much more knowing they were in worldly affairs 
than he, if any sort of vagabond could only get near 
enough to his creaking shoes to attract his attention 
to one sentence of a tale of distress, that vagabond 
was made for the next two days. It was so notorious 
in the house, that the masters and head-boys took 
pains to cut these marauders off at angles, and to 
get out of windows, and turn them out of the court- 
yard, before they could make the Doctor aware of 
their presence ; which was sometimes happily effected 
within a few yards of him, without his knowing any- 
thing of the matter, as he jogged to and fro. Outside 
his own domain, and unprotected, he was a very 
sheep for the shearers. He would have taken his 
gaiters off his legs, to give away. In fact, there was 
a story current among us (I have no idea, and never 
had, on what authority, but I have beheved it for so 
many years that I feel quite certain it is true), that on 
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a frosty day, one winter-time, he actually did bestow 
his gaiters on a beggar-woman, who occasioned some 
scandal in the neighbourhood by exhibiting a fine 
infant from door to door, wrapped in those garments, 
which were universally recognized, being as well 
known in the vicinity as the Cathedral. The legend 
added that the only person who did not identify 
them was the Doctor himself, who, when they were 
shortly afterwards displayed at the door of a little 
second-hand shop of no very good repute, where such 
things were taken in exchange for gin, was more than 
once observed to handle them approvingly, as if 
admiring some curious novelty in the pattern, and 
considering them an improvement on his own. 


TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE 

Once upon a time a Country Mouse who had a friend 
in town invited him, for old acquaintance sake, to 
pay him a visit in the country. The invitation being 
accepted in due form, the Country Mouse, though 
plain and rough and somewhat frugal in his nature, 
opened his heart and store, in honour of hospitality 
and an old friend. There was not a carefully stored 
up morsel that he did not bring forth out of his 
larder, peas and barley, cheese-parings and nuts, 
hoping by quantity to make up what he feared was 
wanting in quality, to suit the palate of his dainty 
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guest. The Town Mouse, condescending to pick a 
bit here and a bit there, while the host sat nibbling 
a blade of barley-straw, at length exclaimed, ‘How 
is it, my good friend, that you can endure the 
dullness of this unpolished life? You are living 
like a toad in a hole. You can’t really prefer these 
solitary rocks and woods to streets teeming with 
carriages and men. On my honour, you are wasting 
your time miserably here. We must make the most 
of life while it lasts. A mouse, you know, does not 
live for ever. So come with me and I ’ll show you 
life and the town.’ Overpowered with such fine 
words and so polished a manner, the Country Mouse 
assented ; and they set out together on their journey 
to town. It was late in the evening when they crept 
stealthily into the city, and midnight ere they reached 
the great house, where the Town Mouse took up 
his quarters. Here were couches of crimson velvet, 
carvings in ivor}', everything in short that denoted 
wealth and luxury. On the table were the remains 
of a splendid banquet, to procure which all the 
choicest shops in the town had been ransacked the 
day before. It was now the turn of the courtier to 
play the host ; he places his country friend on purple, 
runs to and fro to supply all his wants, presses dish 
upon dish and dainty upon dainty, and as though he 
were waiting on a king, tastes every course ere he 
ventures to place it before liis rustic cousin. The 
Country Mouse, for his part, affects to make himself 
quite at home, and blesses the good fortune that had 
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wrought such a change in his way of life; when, in 
the midst of his enjoyment, as he is thinking with 
contempt of the poor fare he has forsaken, on a 
sudden the door flies open, and a party of revellers, 
returning from a late entertainment, bursts into the 
room. The affrighted friends jump from the table 
in the greatest consternation and hide themselves 
in the first comer they can reach. No sooner do 
they venture to creep out again than the barking of 
dogs drives them back in stiU greater terror than 
before. At length, when things seemed quiet, the 
Country Mouse stole out from his hiding-place, and 
bidding his friend good-bye, whispered in his ear, 
‘Oh, my good sir, this fine mode of hving may do 
for those who like it ; but give me my barley-bread in 
peace and security before the daintiest feast where 
Fear and Care are in waiting.’ 


THE MAGIC GIFTS 

While the king was hearkening to his minstrels 
playing delicious melodies before him at his board, 
suddenly there rode in at the hall door a knight upon 
a horse of brass, holding in his hand a fair and broad 
mirror. Upon his thumb he wore a golden ring, 
and at his side hung a naked sword. In this fashion 
he rode straight towards the upper table. Through- 
out the hall not a word was spoken for astonish- 
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merit at this knight, and every eye was fixed 
upon him. 

This sudden stranger, who was richly armed, save 
that his head was bare, saluted the king and queen 
with all their nobles according to their degrees with 
so high a reverence and dignity in speech and de- 
meanour that had old Gawain returned from fairy- 
land he could not have amended his courtesy by the 
alteration of a single word. Having fulfilled the 
ceremony of introduction with a sweet yet manly 
voice, he addressed him.solf to the high board after 
the manner following: ‘The King of Arabia and of 
India, my liege lord, offers to you his salutation upon 
the event of this solemn day; and in honour of your 
feast he hath sent you, by me (who am, at command, 
your dutiful servant), this horse of brass, which pos- 
sesses the power of conveying you to whatever 
quarter of the earth you may please to ride, within 
the compass of a day. Or, if you desire to soar like 
an eagle, it will evermore bear you without danger 
through the region of birds to the place of your 
destination ; and, by the turning of a little pin, will 
convey you home again. So staid and soft is it in 
progress that you may, without fear, sleep upon its 
back. The artist who accomplished this wondrous 
mechanism had wrought many an engine of miracu- 
lous power, and the finishing of this, his last work, 
engaged him during the revolving of many cycles 
of years. 

‘The mirror which I hold in my hand possesses 
* c 
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the power to make known to you any approaching 
calamity, either to your own person or your kingdom ; 
it will also discover who are your friends and who 
your foes ; and, above all, if any fair lady have dis- 
posed of her heart to a knight, and he be secretly 
unfaithful, this mirror will lay open all his treason, 
however subtly he may wear it concealed. This, 
with the ring of gold, my royal master hath sent in 
honour of this occasion to your most excellent 
and right worshipful daughter here — the Lady 
Canace. 

'The virtue of the ring is this: if my lady please 
to wear it on her thumb, or in her purse, she will 
immediately comprehend the language of every bird 
that flies, and have the power of answering it again 
in its native tongue. Also, it will give her the know- 
ledge of all herbs, with their virtues, for the cure of 
wounds, be they ever so severe. 

‘The naked sword, hanging by my side, is of such 
a temper that whomsoever it may strike it will cleave 
his armour, although it were thick as the knotted 
oak. And he that is wounded with the blow will 
never be whole again, until, of your grace, you please 
to stroke the smitten part with its flat side; when it 
will straight close again and heal. This virtue will 
never fail so long as the sword shall remain in your 
grasp.' 

When the knight had fulfilled his commission, he 
rode out of the hall. 
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WHAT THE LILLIPUTIANS FOUND ON 
GULLIVER 

‘Imprimis, In the right coat pocket of the "Great 
Man -Mountain.” after the strictest search, we found 
only one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough to 
be a foot -cloth for your Majesty’s chief room of state. 
In the left pocket we saw a huge silver chest, with a 
cover of the same metal, which we, the searchers, 
were not able to lift. We desired it should be opened, 
and one of us stepping into it, found himself up to 
the mid leg in a sort of dust, some part whereof, 
flying up to our faces, set us both a sneezing for 
several times together. In his right waistcoat pocket, 
we found a prodigious bundle of white, thin sub- 
stances, folded one over another, about the bigness 
of three men, tied with a strong cable, and marked 
with black figures; which we humbly conceive to be 
writings, every letter almost half as large as the palm 
of our hands. In the loft there was a sort of engine, 
from the back of which were extended twenty long 
poles, resembling the palisadocs before your Majesty’s 
court; wherewith we conjecture the Man-Mountain 
combs his head, for we did not always trouble him 
with questions, because we found it a great difficulty 
to make him understand us. In the large pocket on 
the right side of his middle cover (so I translate the 
word Ranfu-Lo, by which they meant my breeches) 
we saw a hollow pillar of iron, about the length of a 
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man, fastened to a strong piece of timber, larger than 
the pUlar; and upon one side of the pillar were huge 
pieces of iron sticking'out, cut into strange figures, 
which we know not what to make of. In the left 
pocket, another engine of the same kind. In the 
smaller pocket, on the right side, were several round 
flat pieces of white and red metal, of different bulk; 
some of the white, which .seemed to be silver, were 
so large and heavy, that my comrade and I could 
hardly lift them. In the left pocket were two black 
pillars, irregularly shaped; we could not, without 
difficulty, reach the top of them, as we stood at the 
bottom of his pocket. One of them was covered, and 
seemed all of a piece; but, at the upper end of the 
other, there appeared a white round substance, 
about twice the bigness of our heads. Within each 
of these was enclosed a prodigious plate of steel; 
which, by our orders, we obliged him to show us, 
because we apprehended they might be dangerous 
engines. He took them out of their cases, and told 
us, that in his own country, his practice was to shave 
his beard with one of these, and to cut his meat with 
the other. There were two pockets which we could 
not enter: these he called his fobs ; they were two large 
slits cut into the top of his middle cover, but squeezed 
close by the pressure of his belly. Out of the right 
fob hung a great silver chain, with a wonderful kind 
of engine at the bottom. We directed him to draw 
out whatever was fastened to that chain; which 
appeared to be a globe, half silver, and half of some 
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transparent metal: for on the transparent side, we 
saw certain strange figures, circularly drawn, and 
thought we could touch them, till we formd our 
fingers stopped by that lucid substance. He put this 
engine to our ears, which made an incessant noise, 
like that of a water-mill. And we conjecture, it is 
cither some unknown ^imal, or the god that he 
worships: but we are more inclined to the latter 
opinion, because he assured us (if we understood 
him right, for he expressed himself very imperfectly) 
that he seldom did anything without consulting it. 
He called it his oracle, and said it pointed out the 
time for every action of his life. From the left fob 
he took out a net almost large enough for a fisher- 
man, but contrived to open and shut like a purse, 
and served him for the same use: we found therein 
several massy pieces of yellow metal, which, if they 
be real gold, must be of immense value. 

‘Having thus, in obedience to your Majesty’s 
commands, diligently searched all his pockets, we 
observed a girdle about his waist, made of the hide 
of some prodigious animal, from which, on the left 
side, hung a sword of the length of five men; and on 
the right, a bag or pouch, divided into two cells, 
each cell capable of holding three of your Majesty’s 
subjects. In one of these cells were several globes, 
or balls, of a most ponderous metal, about the big- 
ness of our heads, and required a strong hand to lift 
them. The other cell contained a heap of certain 
black grains, but of no great bulk or weight, for we 
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could hold above fifty of them in the palms of our 
hands. 

'This is an exact inventory of what we found 
about the body of the Man-Mountain.’ 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS TURNED INTO 
TREES 

There came a summer morning when Philemon and 
Baucis failed to make their appearance, as on other 
mornings, with one hospitable smile overspreading 
both their pleasant faces, to invite the guests of over- 
night to breakfast. The guests searched everywhere, 
from top to bottom of the spacious palace, and all to 
no purpose. But, after a great deal of perplexity, 
they espied, in front of the portal, two venerable 
trees, which nobody could remember to have seen 
there the day before. Yet there they stood, with 
their roots fastened deep into the soil, and a huge 
breadth of foliage over-shadowing the whole front of 
the edifice. One was an oak, and the other a linden- 
tree. Their boughs — it was strange and beautiful 
to see— were intertwined together, and embraced 
one another, so that each tree seemed to live in the 
other tree’s bosom, much more than in its own. 

While the guests were marvelling how these trees, 
that must have required at least a century to grow, 
could have come to be so tall and venerable in a 
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single night, a breeze sprang up, and set their inter- 
mingled boughs astir. And then there was a deep, 
broad murmur in the air, as if the two mysterious 
trees were speaking. 

‘ I am old Philemon ! ’ murmured the oak. 

' I am old Baucis ! ’ murmured the linden-tree. 

But, as the breeze grew stronger, the trees both 
spoke at once : ‘ Philemon 1 Baucis ! Baucis ! Phile- 
mon!' — as if one were both, and both were one, 
and talking together in the depths of their mutual 
heart. 


ROBERT CLIVE 

Robert Clive, who first saw the light at the old seat 
of his ancestors, near Market Draytoji, did not in early 
youth impress his relatives with the conviction that 
he was bom for greatness. In childhood he exhibited 
an extraordinary love of mischief; and this passion, 
which increased with his years, was indulged without 
stint. At the age of seven, his tendencies in this 
direction had become so strong that they filled his 
relatives with alarm, and even struck terror into 
the inhabitants of Market Drayton. Bob Clive, as 
everybody there knew, flew into a violent passion 
on the most trifling annoyance — utterly repudiated 
the idea of being guided by his seniors, and was 
ready to fight battles with his comrades on any 
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pretext whatever. One day, he startled the people of 
Market Drayton by climbing to the high steeple, 
and seating himself on a stone-spout near the top; 
on another occasion, he surprised them by forming 
all the most mischievous boys of the town into a 
predatory band, and levying a species of ‘black mail’ 
on tlie shopkeepers, in consideration of preserving 
their windows from being broken. 

At school, Clive was regarded as a dunce, and 
denounced as a scapegrace. First, he was sent to a 
seminary at Lostock. in Cheshire; next to Market 
Drayton school; then to Merchant Taylors’; and 
finally to a private academy at Kernel Hempstead. 
At each of these he earned for himself a bad name. 
His aversion to study the teachers found invincible, 
and he left school without having made any progress 
in learning. It apjiears, however, that one of his 
schoolmasters, who happened to be capable of look- 
ing below the surface, could not help seeing that 
there was enough of natural talent about the idle, 
mischievous boy to enable him, if spared, to make 
a great figure in the world. 


THE BLACK PRINCE WINS HIS SPURS 

Early in the day some French, Germans, and 
Savoyards had broken through the archers of the 
prince’s battalion and had engaged with the men- 
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at-arms; upon this the second battalion came to his 
aid, and it was time they did so, for otherwise he 
would have been hard pressed. The first division, 
seeing the danger they were in, sent a knight off in 
a great haste to the King of England, who was posted 
upon an eminence near a windmill. On the knight’s 
arrival he said, ‘Sir, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord 
Stafford, the Lord Reginald Cobham, and the others 
who are about your son, are vigorously attacked by 
the French, and they entreat that you wdJ come to 
their assistance with your battalion, for if numbers 
should increase against him, they fear he will have 
too much to do.' The king repUed, Ts my son dead, 
unhorsed, or so badly wounded that he cannot 
support himself? ’ ‘Nothing of the sort, thank God,’ 
rejoined the knight, ‘but he is in so hot an engage- 
ment that he has great need of your help.’ The king 
answered, ‘Now, Sir Thomas, return to those that 
sent you, and tell them from me not to send again 
for me this day. nor expect that I shall come, let 
what will happen, as long as my son has life; and say 
that I command them to let the boy win his spms, 
for I am determined, if it please God, that all the 
glory of this day shall be given to him, and to 
those into whose care I have entrusted him.’ The 
knight returned to his lords and related the king’s 
answer, which mightily encouraged them, and 
made them repent they had ever sent such a 
message. 
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THE DESERT LAND 

Dread is that shore between Susa and Senegal, on 
the western edge of Africa — ^by mariners most dreaded 
of any other in the world. The very thought of it 
causes the sailor to shiver with affright. And no 
wonder; on that inhospitable seaboard thousands 
of his fellows have found a watery grave; and 
thousands of others a doom far more deplorable 
than death! 

There are two great deserts: one of land, the other 
of water — the Sahara and the Atlantic — their con- 
tiguity extending through ten degrees of the earth’s 
latitude — an enormous distance. Nothing separates 
them, save a line existing only in the imagination. 
The dreary and dangerous wilderness of water kisses 
the wilderness of sand — ^not less dreary or dangerous 
to those whose misfortune it may be to become 
castaways on this dreaded shore. 

Alas! it has been the misfortune of many — ^not 
hundreds, but thousands. Hundreds of ships, rather 
than hundreds of men, have suffered wreck and ruin 
between Susa and Senegal. Perhaps were we to 
include Roman, Phoenician, and Carthaginian, we 
might say thousands of ships also. 

More noted, however, have been the disasters of 
modem times, during what may be termed the epoch 
of modern navigation. Within the period of the last 
three centuries, sailors of almost every maritime 
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nation — at least all whose errand has led them along 
the eastern edge of the Atlantic — ^have had reason 
to regret approximation to those shores, known in 
ship parlance as the Barbary coast; but which, with 
a slight alteration in the orthography, might be 
appropriately styled ‘Barbarian.’ 

A chapter might be written in explanation of this 
peculiarity of expression — a chapter which would 
comprise many parts of two sciences, both but little 
imderstood — ethnology and meteorology. 

Of the former we may have a good deal to tell before 
the ending of this narrative. Of the latter it must 
suffice to say : that the frequent wrecks occurring on 
the Barbary coast, or, more properly, on that of the 
Sahara south of it, are the result of an Atlantic 
current setting eastwards against that shore. 

The cause of this current is simple enough, though it 
requires explanation ; since it seems to contradict not 
only the theory of the ‘trade’ winds, but of the 
centrifugal inclination attributed to the waters of 
the ocean. 

I have room only for the theory in its simplest form. 
The heating of the Sahara under a tropical sun ; the 
absence of those influences, moisture and verdure, 
which repel the heat and retain its opposite; the 
ascension of the heated air that hangs over this vast 
tract of desert; the colder atmosphere rushing in 
from the Atlantic Ocean; the consequent eastward 
tendency of the waters of the sea. 

These facts will account for that current which has 
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proved a deadly maelstrom to hundreds, ay thousands, 
of ships, in all ages, whose misfortune it has been to 
sail unsuspectingly along the western shores of the 
Ethiopian continent. 


MISS MATTY GOES SHOPPING 

We began to talk of Miss Matty’s new silk gown. 
I discovered that it would be really the first time in 
her life that she had had to choose anything of 
consequence for herself: for Miss Jenkyns had always 
been the more decided character, whatever her 
taste might have been ; and it is astonishing how such 
people carry the world before them by the mere force 
of will. Miss Matty anticipated the sight of the 
glossy folds with as much delight as if the five sove- 
reigns, set apart for the purchase, could buy all the 
silks in the shop; and (remembering my own loss of 
two hours in a toyshop before I could teU on what 
wonder to spend a silver threepence) I was very glad 
that we were going early, that dear Miss Matty 
might have leisure for the delights of perplexity. 

If a happy sea-green could be met with, the gown 
was to be sea-green; if not, she inclined to maize, 
and I to silver grey; and we discussed the requisite 
number of breadths until we arrived at the shop-door. 
We were to buy the tea, select the silk, and then 
clamber up the iron corkscrew stairs that led into 
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what was once a loft, though now a fashion show- 
room. 

The young men at Mr. Johnson’s had on their 
best looks, and their best cravats, and pivoted them- 
selves over the counter with surprising activity. 
They wanted to show us upstairs at once ; but on the 
principle of business first and pleasure afterwards, 
we stayed to purchase the tea. Here Miss Matty's 
absence of mind betrayed itself. If she was made 
aware that she had been drinking green tea at any 
time, she always thought it her duty to lie awake half 
through the night afterward (I have known her take 
it in ignorance many a time without such effects), 
and consequently green tea was prohibited the house; 
yet to-day she herself asked for the obnoxious article, 
under the impression that she was talking about the 
silk. However, the mistake was soon rectified; and 
then the silks were unrolled in good truth. 


ARIEL AND CALIBAN 

Being thrown by a strange chance upon an island, 
which had been enchanted by a witch called Sycorax, 
who died there a short time before his arrival, Pros- 
pero, by virtue of his art, released many good spirits 
that Sycorax had imprisoned in the bodies of large 
trees, because they had refused to execute her wicked 
commands. These gentle spirits were ever after 
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obedient to the will of Prospero. Of these Ariel was 
the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing mischievous 
in his nature, except that he took rather too much 
pleasure in tormenting an ugly monster called Caliban, 
for he owed him a grudge because he was the son 
of his old enemy Sycorax. This Caliban, Prospero 
found in the woods, a strange misshapen thing, far 
less human in form than an ape ; he took him home 
to his cell, and taught him to speak; and Prospero 
would have been very kind to him, but the bad 
nature which Caliban inherited from his mother 
Sycorax, would not let him learn anything good or 
useful; therefore he was employed like a slave, to 
fetch wood, and do the most laborious offices; and 
Ariel had the charge of compelling him to these 
services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglected his work, 
Ariel (who was invisible to all eyes but Prospero’s) 
would come slily and pinch him, and sometimes 
tumble him down in the mire; and then Ariel, in 
the likeness of an ape, would make mouths at him. 
Then swiftly changing his shape, in the likeness of 
a hedgehog, he would lie tumbling in Caliban’s way, 
who feared the hedgehog’s sharp quills would prick 
his bare feet. With a variety of such-like vexatious 
tricks Ariel would often torment him, whenever 
Caliban neglected the work which Prospero com- 
manded him to do. 
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MR. PEGGOTTY'S HOUSE 

‘Yon ’s our house, Mas’r Davy!' 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over 
the wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at 
the river, but no house could I make out. There was 
a black barge, or some other kind of superannuated 
boat, not far off, high and dry on the ground, with 
an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney and 
smoking very cosily; but nothing else in the way of 
a habitation that was visible to me. 

‘ That 's not it ? ’ said I. ‘ That ship-looking thing ? ’ 

‘That 's it, Mas’r Davy,’ returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, 
I suppose I could not have been more charmed with 
the romantic idea of living in it. There was a de- 
lightful door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, 
and there were little windows in it ; but the wonderful 
charm of it was, that it was a real boat which had no 
doubt been upon the water hundreds of times, and 
which had never been intended to be lived in, on 
dry land. That was the captivation of it to me. 
If it had ever been meant to be lived in, I might 
have thought it small, or inconvenient, or lonely; 
but never having been designed for any such use, it 
became a perfect abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as 
possible. There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and 
a chest of drawers, and on the chest of drawers there 
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was a tea-tray with a painting on it of a lady with a 
parasol taking a walk with a military-looking child 
who was trundling a hoop. The tray was kept from 
tumbling down by a Bible; and the tray, if it had 
tumbled down, would have smashed a quantity of 
cups and saucers and a teapot that were grouped 
around the book. On the walls there were some 
common coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of 
scripture subjects; such as I have never seen since 
in the hands of pedlars, without seeing the whole 
interior of Peggotty’s brother's house again, at one 
view. Abraham in red going to sacrifice Isaac in 
blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of green 
lions, were the most prominent of these. Over the 
little mantelshelf, was a picture of the Sarah Jane 
lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little wooden 
stem stuck on to it; a work of art, combining com- 
position with carpentry, which I considered to be 
one of the most enviable possessions that the world 
could afford. There were some hooks in the beams 
of the ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then ; 
and some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that 
sort, which served for seats and eked out the chairs. 

All this I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshold — child-like, according to my theory — and 
then Peggotty opened a little door and showed me 
my bedroom. It was the completest and most 
desirable bedroom ever seen— in the stem of the 
vessel; with a little window, where the rudder used 
to go through; a little looking-glass, just the right 
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height for me, nailed against the wall, and framed 
with oyster-shells; a little bed, which there was just 
room enough to get into; and a nosegay of seaweed 
in a blue mug on the table. The walls were white- 
washed as white as milk, and the patchwork counter- 
pane made my eyes quite ache with its brightness. 
One thing I particularly noticed in this delightful 
house, was the smell of fish ; which was so searching 
that when I took out my p»ocket-handkerchief to 
wipe my nose, I found it smelt exactly as if it had 
wrapped up a lobster. On my imparting this dis- 
covery in confidence to Peggotty, she informed me 
that fier brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and craw- 
fish; and I afterwards fo\md that a heap of these 
creatures, in a state of wonderful conglomeration 
with one another, and never leaving off pinching 
whatever they laid hold of, were usually to be found 
in a httle wooden outhouse where the pots and kettles 
w'ere kept. 


TREBLY A HERO 

In 1820 there was a fire in the barracks at Strasburg, 
and nine soldiers were lying sick and helpless above 
a room containing a barrel of gunpowder and a 
thousand cartridges. Every one was escaping, but 
Martinet persuaded a few men to return into the 
barracks with him, and hurried up the stairs through 
smoke and flame that turned back his companions. 
He came alone to the door of a room close to that 
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which contained the powder, but found it locked. 
Catching up a bench, he beat the door in, and was met 
by such a burst of fire as had almost driven him away ; 
but, just as he was about to descend, he thought 
that, when the flames reached the powder, the nine 
sick men must infallibly be blown up, and returning 
to the charge, he dashed forward, with eyes shut, 
through the midst, and with face, hands, hair and 
clothes singed and burnt, he made his way to the 
magazine, in time to tear away, and throw to a 
distance from the powder, the mass of paper in which 
the cartridges were packed, which was just about to 
ignite, and appearing at the window, with loud shouts 
for water, thus showed the possibility of penetrating 
to the magazine, and floods of water were at once 
directed to it, so as to drench the powder, and thus 
save the men. 

This same Martinel had shortly before thrown 
himself into the river 111, without waiting to undress, 
to rescue a soldier who had fallen in, so near a water- 
mill, that there was hardly a chance of life for either. 
Swimming straight towards the mill-dam, Martinel 
grasped the post of the sluice with one arm, and with 
the other tried to arrest the course of the drowning 
man, who was borne by a rapid current towards the 
mill-wheel, and was already so far beneath the sur- 
face, that Martinel could not reach him without 
letting go of the post. Grasping the inanimate 
body, he actually allowed himself to be carried under 
the mill-wheel, without loosing his hold, and came up 
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immediately after on the other side, still able to bring 
the man to land, in time for his suspended animation 
to be restored. 

Seventeen years afterwards, when the regiment was 
at Paris, there was, on the night of the 14th of June, 
1837, during the illuminations at the wedding festival 
of the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, one of those 
frightful crushes that sometimes occur in an ill- 
regulated crowd, when there is some obstruction in 
the way, and there is nothing but a horrible blind 
struggling and trampling, violent and fatal because 
of its very helplessness and bewilderment. The 
crowd were trying to leave the Champ de Mars, 
where great numbers had been witnessing some mag- 
nificent fireworks, and had blocked up the passage 
leading out by the Military College. A woman fell 
down in a fainting fit, others stumbled over her, 
and thus formed an obstruction, which, being un- 
known to those in the rear, did not prevent them from 
forcing forward the persons in front, so that they too 
were pushed and trodden down into one fnghtful, 
struggling, suffocating mass of living and dying men, 
women, and children, increasing every moment. 

M. Martinel was passing, on his way to his quarters, 
when, hearing the tumult, he ran to the gate from 
the other side, and meeting the crowd tried by shouts 
and entreaties to persuade them to give back, but 
the hindmost could not hear him, and the more 
frightened they grew, the more they tried to hurry 
home, and so made the heap worse and worse, and in 
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the midst an illuminated yew-tree, in a pot, was up- 
set, and further barred the way. Martinel, with 
imminent danger to himself, dragged out one or two 
persons; but finding his single efforts almost useless 
among such numbers, he ran to the barracks, sounded 
to horse, and without waiting till his men could be 
got together, hurried off again on foot, with a few of 
his comrades, and dashed back into the crowd, 
struggling as vehemently to penetrate to the scene of 
danger, as many would have done to get away from it. 

Private Spenlee alone kept up with him, and, 
coming to the dreadful heap, these two laboured 
to free the passage, lift up the living, and remove the 
dead. First he dragged out an old man in a fainting 
fit, then a young soldier, next a boy, a woman, a 
little girl — ^he carried them to freer air, and came back 
the next moment, though often so nearly pulled down 
by the frantic struggles of the terrified stifled creatures 
that he was each moment in the utmost peril of being 
trampled to death. He carried out nine persons one 
by one ; Spcnl^e brought out a man and a child ; and 
his brother officers, coming up, took their share. 
One lieutenant, with a girl in a swoon in his arms, 
caused a boy to be put on his back, and under this 
double burden was pushing against the crowd for half 
an hour, till at length he fell, and was all but killed. 

A troop of cuirassiers had by this time mounted, 
and through the Champ de Mars came slowly along, 
step by step, their horses moving as gently and 
cautiously as if they knew their work. Everywhere, 
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as they advanced, little children were held up to 
them out of the throng to be saved, and many of 
their chargers were loaded with the little creatures, 
perched before and behind the kind soldier. With 
wonderful patience and forbearance, they managed 
to insert themselves and their horses, first in single 
file, then two by two, then more abreast, like a 
wedge, into the press, until at last they formed a 
wall, cutting off the crowd behind from the mass in 
the gateway, and thus preventing the encumbrance 
from increasing. The people came to their senses, 
and went off to other gates, and the crowd diminish- 
ing, it became possible to lift up the many unhappy 
creatures, who lay stifling or crushed in the heap. 
They were carried into the barracks, the cuirassiers 
hurried to bring their mattresses to lay them on in 
the hall, brought them water, linen, all they could 
want, and were as tender to them as sisters of charity, 
till they were taken to the hospitals or to their homes. 
Martinet, who was the moving spirit in this gallant 
rescue, received in the following year one of M. 
Monthyon’s prizes for the greatest acts of virtue 
that could be brought to light. 


HEREWARD SETS OUT ON HIS ADVENTURES 

It was four o’clock on a May morning when Hereward 
set out to see the world, with good armour on his 
back, good weapon by his side, good horse between 
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his knees, and — rare luxury in those penniless, 
though otherwise plentiful days — good money in his 
purse. What could a lad of eighteen want more, 
who under the harsh family rule of those times had 
knowTi nothing of a father’s, and but too little of a 
mother’s love? He rode away westward, avoiding, 
of course, Kesteven and Bourne. Through Milton 
woods he rode, and lingered but one moment, as he 
crossed the King Street at Castor Haughlands, to 
glance up the straight Roman road which led toward 
his home. That led to the old world. He was 
going to the new ; and he pricked his horse gaily on 
through Bainton woods, struck the Ermine Street 
on Southorpe Heath, and so on towards the Welland, 
little dreaming that on those open wolds a palace 
would one day arise, beside which King Edward’s 
new Hall at Westminster would show but as a 
tithing-bam; and that the great patriot who would 
build that palace would own as his birthplace the 
very home from which Hereward fled that day. 

Over the Welland to Brig Casterton, where Dick 
Turpin crossed in after times, like him avoiding 
Stamford town; and then up the Ermine Street, 
through primeval glades of mighty oak and ash, 
with holly and thorn beneath, swarming with game, 
which was as highly preserved then as now, under 
Canute’s severe forest laws. The yellow roes stood 
and stared at him knee-deep in the young fern; the 
pheasant called his hens out to feed in the dewy 
grass ; the blackbird and thrush sang out from every 
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bough ; the wood-lark trilled above the high oak tops, 
and sank down on them as his song sank down. 
And Hereward rode on, rejoicing in it all. It was a 
fine world in the Bruneswald. What was it then 
outside? Not to him, as to us, a world circular, 
round, circumscribed, mapped, botanized, zoologized; 
a tiny planet about which everybody knows, or thinks 
they know, everything; but a world infinite, magical, 
supernatural — because unknown; a vast flat plain 
reaching no one knew whence or where, save that 
the mountains stood on the four corners thereof to 
keep it steady, and the four winds of heaven blew 
out of them ; and in the centre, which was to him the 
Bruneswald, such things as he saw: but beyond, 
things rmspeakable — dragons, giants, rocs, ores, 
witch-whales, griffins, chimeras, satyrs, enchanters, 
Paynims, Saracen Emirs and Sultans, Kaisers of 
Constantinople, Kaisers of Ind and of Cathay, and 
beyond them again of lands as yet unknown. At 
the very least he could go to Brittany, to the forest 
of Brocheliamide, where (so all men said) faincs might 
be seen bathing in the foimtains, and possibly be 
won and wedded by a bold and dexterous knight, 
after the fashion of Sir Gruelan. What was there 
not to be seen and conquered? Where would he go? 
Where would he not go? For the spirit of Odin the 
Goer, the spirit which has sent his children round the 
world, was strong within him. He would go to Ire- 
land, to the Ostmen, or Irish Danes, at Dublin, 
Waterford, or Cork, and marry some beautiful Irish 
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princess with grey eyes, and raven locks, and saffron 
smock, and great gold bracelets from her native 
hills. No; he would go off to the Orkneys, and join 
Bruce and Ranald, and the Vikings of the northern 
seas, and all the hot blood which had found even 
Norway too hot to hold it; he would sail through 
witch-whales and icebergs to Iceland and Greenland, 
and the sunny lands which they said lay even beyond, 
across the all but unknown ocean. Or he would go 
up the Baltic to the Jomsburg Vikings, and fight 
against Lett and Esthonian heathen, and pierce 
inland, perhaps, through Puleyn and the bison 
forests, to the land from whence came the magic 
swords and the old Persian coins which he had 
seen so often in the halls of his forefathers. No ; he 
would go south, to the land of sim and wine; and see 
the magicians of Cordova and Seville; and beard 
Mussulman hounds worshipping their Mahomets ; 
and perhaps bring home an Emir’s daughter. 

With more gay gold about her middle. 

Than would buy half Northumberlee 

Or he would go up the Straits, and on to Constanti- 
nople and the great Kaiser of the Greeks, and join 
the Varanger Guard, and perhaps, like Harold Har- 
draade in his own days, after being cast to the hon 
for carrying off a fair Greek lady, tear out the 
monster’s tongue with his own hands, and show the 
Easterns what a Viking’s son could do. And as he 
dreamed of the infinite world and its infinite wonders. 
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the enchanters he might meet, the jewels he might 
find, the adventures he might essay, he held that he 
must succeed in all, with hope, and wit, and a 
strong arm. 


PROSERPINA FIRST SEES PLUTO 

Proserpina's apron was soon filled and brimming 
over with delightful blossoms. She was on the 
point of turning back in order to rejoin the sea 
nymphs, and sit with them on the moist sands, all 
twining wreaths together. But, a little farther on, 
what should she behold? It was a large shrub, 
completely covered with the most magnificent flowers 
in the world. 

'The darhngsl’ cried Proserpina; and then she 
thought to herself, ‘ I was looking at that spot only 
a moment ago. How strange it is that I did not see 
the flowers ! ' 

The nearer she approached the shrub the more 
attractive it looked, until she came quite close to it ; 
and then, although its beauty was richer than words 
can tell, she hardly knew whether to hke it or not. 
It bore above a hundred flowers of the most brilliant 
hues, and each different from the others, but all having 
a kind of resemblance among themselves, which 
showed them to be sister blossoms. But there was 
a deep glossy lustre on the leaves of the shrub, and 
on the petals of the flowers, that made Proserpina 

D 
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doubt whether they might not be poisonous. To tell 
you the truth, foolish as it may seem, she was half 
inclined to turn round and run away. 

'What a silly child I am!’ thought she, taking 
courage. ‘It is really the most beautihil shrub that 
ever sprang out of the earth. I will puU it up by the 
roots, and carry it home, and plant it in my mother's 
garden.’ 

Holding up her apronful of flowers with her left 
hand, Proserpina seized the large shrub with the other, 
and pulled, and pulled, but was hardly able to loosen 
the soil about its roots. What a deep-rooted plant 
it was I Again the girl pulled with all her might, and 
observed that the earth began to stir and crack to 
some distance around the stem. She gave another 
pull, but relaxed her hold, fancying that there was a 
rumbling sound right beneath her feet. Did the 
roots extend down into some enchanted cavern? 
Then, laughing at herself for so childish a notion, 
she made another effort; up came the shrub, and 
Proserpina staggered back, holding the stem tri- 
umphantly in her hand, and gazing at the deep hole 
which its roots had left in the sod. 

Much to her astonishment, this hole kept spreading 
wider and wider, and growing deeper and deeper, until 
it really seemed to have no bottom; and aU the while 
there came a rumbling noise out of its depths, louder 
and louder, and nearer and nearer, and sounding like 
the tramp of horses’ hoofs and the rattling of wheels. 
Too much frightened to run away, she stood straining 
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her eyes into this wonderful cavity, and soon saw a 
team of four sable horses, snorting smoke out of their 
nostrils and tearing their way out of the earth, with 
a splendid golden chariot whirling at their heels. 
They leaped out of the bottomless hole, chariot and 
all; and there they were, tossing their black manes, 
flourishing their black tails, and curvetting with 
every one of their hoofs off the ground at once, close 
by the spot where Proserpina stood. In the chariot 
sat the figure of a man, richly dressed, with a crown on 
his head, all flaming with diamonds. 


THE THREE WITCHES 

The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Banquo, 
returning victorious from this great battle, their way 
lay over a blasted heath, where they were stopped by 
the strange appearance of three figures like women, 
except that they had beards, and their withered skins 
and wild attire made them look not like any earthly 
creatures. Macbeth first addressed them, when they, 
seemingly offended, laid each one her choppy finger 
upon her skinny lips, in token of silence; and the 
first of them saluted Macbeth with the title of thane 
of Glamis. The general was not a little startled to 
find himself known by such creatures; but how 
much more, when the second of them followed up that 
salute by giving him the title of thane of Cawdor, 
to which honour he had no pretensions ; and 
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again the third bid him: ‘All hail! king that shalt 
be hereafter!’ Such a prophetic greeting might 
well amaze him, who knew that while the king’s 
sons lived he could not hope to succeed to the throne. 
Then turning to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a 
sort of riddling terms, to be lesser than Macbeth and 
greater ! not so happy, hut much happier ! and 
prophesied that though he should never reign, yet 
his sons after him should be kings in Scotland. 
They then turned into air, and vanished: by which 
the generals knew them to be the weird sisters, 
or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strangeness of 
this adventure, there arrived certain messengers from 
the king, who were empowered by him to confer 
upon Macbeth the dignity of thane of Cawdor: an 
event so miraculously corresponding with the pre- 
diction of the witches astonished Macbeth, and he 
stood wrapped in amazement, unable to make reply 
to the messengers ; and in that point of time swelling 
hopes arose in his mind that the prediction of the 
third witch might in hke manner have its accomp- 
lishment, and that he should one day reign king in 
Scotland. 


THE SQUIRE’S CHALLENGE 

A SQUIRE from Beauce, imassisted by any others, 
came forward and cried out to the English : ‘ Is there 
among you any gentleman who for love of his lady 
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is willing to try with me a feat of arms? If there 
be such, I am quite ready to sally forth completely 
armed and mounted, to tilt three courses with the 
lance, to give three blows with the battle-axe, and 
three strokes with the dagger.’ The squire’s name 
was Gauvain Micaille. His proposal was soon made 
known among the English, and a squire by name 
Joachim Cator, an expert man at tournaments, 
stepped forward and said; ‘I will deliver him from 
his vow, let him come forth from the castle.’ Gau- 
vain Micaille was much rejoiced at finding that his 
challenge was accepted, and immediately attended 
only by two others came out of the castle, his varlets 
carrying three lances, three battle-axes, and three 
daggers. There were also to be three strokes with 
a sword, and with aU other sorts of arms, and Gau- 
vain had three of each sort brought with him for 
fear any .should break. 

This combat caused the greatest excitement ; 
because of it the assault on Toury ceased, and the 
Earl of Buckingham together with the Earls of 
Stafford and Devonshire mounted their horses and 
rode out to sec it. The English squire was brought 
forward completely armed and well mounted. When 
the combatants had taken their station, each had a 
spear given to him, and the tilt began; but from the 
mettlesomeness of their horses, neither could strike 
the other. At the second onset a blow was given, 
but it was by darting their spears; on which the 
Earl of Buckingham cried out : ‘ Hola, hola, it is now 
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late.’ He then said to the constable: ‘Put an end to 
the combat; for they have done enough for this day; 
we will make them finish it when we have more 
leisure ; take care that as much attention be paid to 
the French squire as to our own ; and order someone 
to tell those in the castle not to be xmeasy about him; 
we shall carry him with us to complete his enterprise ; 
but not as a prisoner, and when he shall have been 
dehvered of his vow, if he escape with his life, we 
will send him back again in safety.’ AU parties 
agreed to this arrangement, and the army moved on. 
A few days afterwards, on the festival of our Lady, 
the combatants were again armed and mounted to 
finish their engagement. They met each other 
roughly with their spears, and the French squire 
tilted much to the earl’s satisfaction; but the English- 
man kept his spear too low, and at last struck it into 
the Frenchman’s thigh. At this the earl and the 
other Enghsh lords were much enraged, declaring 
that it was unfair tilting; but the squire excused 
himself by saying that it was entirely owing to the 
restiveness of his horse. The combatants then gave 
three thrusts with the sword; after which the earl 
declared that they had done enough, for he perceived 
that the French squire bled exceedingly. Gauvain 
Micaille was, therefore, at once disarmed and his 
wound dressed, and the earl sent him one hundred 
francs with permission to return to his own garrison 
in safety, adding that he had acquitted himself much 
to his satisfaction. 
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SNOWDROP AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 

Poor Snowdrop wandered along through the wood 
in great fear; and the wild beasts roared about her, 
but none did her any harm. In the evening she 
came to a little cottage, and went in there to rest her- 
self, for her little feet would carry her no farther. 
Everything was spruce and neat in the cottage. On 
the table was spread a white cloth, and there were 
seven little plates with seven little loaves, and seven 
little glasses with wine in them ; and knives and forks 
laid in order ; and by the wall stood seven little beds. 
Then as she was very hungry, she picked a little 
piece off each loaf, and drank a very little wine out 
of each glass; and after that she thought she would 
lie down and rest. So she tried all the little beds; 
and one was too long, and another was too short, 
tiU at last the seventh suited her; and there she laid 
herself down and went to sleep. Presently in came 
the masters of the cottage, who were seven little 
dwarfs that lived among the mountains, and dug 
and searched about for gold. They lighted up their 
seven lamps, and saw directly that all was not right. 
The first said; ‘Who has been sitting on my stool? ’ 
The second : ‘ Who has been eating off my plate ? ’ 
The tliird : ‘ Who has been picking my bread ? ’ The 
fourth : ‘ Who has been meddling with my spoon ? ’ 
The fifth : ‘ Who has been handhng my fork ? ’ The 
sixth: ‘Who has been cutting with my knife?’ 
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The seventh ; ' Who has been drinking my wine ? ’ 
Then the first looked round and said: ‘Who has been 
lying on my bed?' And the rest came running to 
him, and every one cried out that somebody had 
been upon his bed. But the seventh saw Snowdrop, 
and called all his brethren to come and see her; and 
they cried out with wonder and astonishment, and 
brought their lamps to look at her, and said; 'Good 
heavens ! what a lovely child she is ! ’ And they were 
delighted to see her, and took care not to wake her ; 
and the seventh dwarf slept an hour with each of the 
other dwarfs in turn, till the night was gone. 

In the morning Snowdrop told them all her story; 
and they pitied her, and said if she would keep all 
things in order, and cook and wash, and knit and 
spin for them, she might stay where she was, and 
they would take good care of her. Then they went 
out all day long to their work, seeking for gold and 
silver in the mountains; and Snowdrop remained 
at home. 


ARAB CUSTOMS 

The merchants made halt near some wells, around 
which a large Arab encampment was found already 
established, the flocks and herds wandering over 
the adjacent plain. Here our adventurers had an 
opportunity of observing some of the manners and 
customs of this nomadic people. 
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Here, for the first time, they witnessed the Arab 
method of making butter. 

A goat’s skin, nearly filled with the milk of camels, 
asses, sheep, and goats, all mixed together, was 
suspended to the ridge-pole of a tent, and swung to 
and fro by a child until the butter was produced. 
The milk was then poured off, and the butter clawed 
out of the skin by the black dirty fingers of one of 
the women. 

The Arabs allege that they were the first people 
who discovered the art of making butter; though the 
discovery does not entitle them to any great credit, 
since they could scarce have avoided making it. 
The necessity of carrying milk in these skin bags on 
a journey must have conducted them to the discovery. 
The agitation of the fluid, while being transported 
on the backs of camels, producing the result, naturally 
suggested the idea of bringing it about by similar 
means when they were not travelling. 

At this place the slaves were treated to some 
barley cakes, and were allowed a little of the butter; 
and this, notwithstanding the filthy mode in which 
it had been prepared, appeared to them the most 
delicious they had ever tasted. 

During the evening, the three merchant.-,, along 
with several other Arabs, seated themselves in a 
circle; when a pipe was lit, and passed round 
from one to another. Each would take a long 
draw, and then hand the pipe to his left-hand 
neighbour. 
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LOST IN THE BUSH 

Under English management, Australia is excellent 
for sheep farms; but the ‘bush,’ as colonists every- 
where call uncleared forest land, is particularly 
desolate and dreary. And it was into such bush that, 
in the winter of 1864, the three little children of a 
carpenter, named Duff, at a station near Melbourne, 
were often sent out to gather broom. The eldest 
was a boy of nine years old; Jane, his sister, was 
seven, and little Frank was live. One evening they 
did not come back, and their parents became alarmed. 
There are, indeed, in Australia no dangerous wild 
beasts, such as the bears that two little lost Canadian 
babes once called to as their father’s oxen, ‘Buck’ 
and ‘Bell,’ but, on the other hand, there are no 
raspberries, such as sustained those little wanderers 
— ^not even the ‘blackberries’ that ‘dyed the pretty 
lips’ of our own ‘Babes in the Wood' — only dull 
gum-trees, with oddly-shaped cones and blue up- 
right leaves, and bark that they shed instead of 
changing leaves — she-oak trees, with hard joints, 
hke overgrown English horse-tails — monstrous nettle- 
trees, like a bad dream of our English stinging-nettle, 
all growing in such similar shapes and clusters, that 
it is a most difficult, nay, impossible, thing for a 
person once lost to recover his bearings; and, worse 
than all, the drought is terrible, so that thirst will 
cause a more painful death than even hunger. Stout 
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men, sturdy explorers, have been known to lie down, 
famished, to die in this inhospitable forest ; and what 
could be the fate of the poor little children ? 

The father and his neighbours in vain shouted 
‘Cooee!’ (the bush caU), and sought the country day 
after day, until a week had passed ; when he obtained 
the aid of some of the natives, who, despised as they 
are by the colonists, have a wonderful power of 
tracking the faintest trail in their forests. They 
soon made out signs where the children had been, 
from the bendings of the twigs or the tramphngs of 
the grass. ‘Here httle one tired,’ they said; ‘sit 
down. Big one kneel down ; cany him along. Here 
travel all night; dark — ^not see that bush; her fall 
on him.’ Then came: ‘Here little one tired again; 
big one kneel do^vn; no get up — fall flat on face.’ 

The children had been lost on Friday afternoon. 
On the Saturday week, the blacks led the father up 
to a clump of broom, where lay three little figures, 
the least in the middle, with his sister's frock over 
his own clothes. Duff went up to them, comforted, 
at least, that he could carry home the little corpses 
to their mother. But the eldest boy roused himself, 
sat up, and said: ‘Father!’ then fell back from sheer 
weakness; and, indeed, his lips were so shnmk, 
that they could no longer cover his teeth. Little 
Frank awoke as if from a quiet sleep. ' Father, why 
didn’t you come before?’ he said; ‘we were cooeeing 
for you.’ Jane was scarcely alive; when she was 
lifted up, she only made a murmur of ‘ Cold — coldl ’ 
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If neither had Hved to tell the tale, little Frank’s 
condition, so much better than that of his elders, 
would have told how free from selfishness their 
behaviour must have been through all that dreadful 
week. When the elder brother was carried past the 
places that the blacks had pointed out, his account 
of their wanderings and adventures exactly agreed 
with what the natives had inferred. He said that this 
whole time they had been without food, and had only 
had one drink of water— perhaps from the 'pitcher 
plant,’ which is a native of those woods, and has 
a wonderfully-shaped cup, which retains water for 
many weeks. A man had been known to live eleven 
days in the bush upon nothing but water; but the 
endurance of these little ones was even more wonderful. 


MERCURY AND THE WOODMAN 

A Woodman was felling a tree on the bank of a 
river, and by chance let slip his axe into the water, 
when it immediately sunk to the bottom. Being 
thereupon in great distress, he sat down by the side 
of the stream, and lamented his loss bitterly. But 
Mercury, whose river it was, taking compassion on 
him, appeared at the instant before him ; and hearing 
from him the cause of his sorrow, dived to the bottom 
of the river, and bringing up a golden axe, asked the 
Woodman if that were his. Upon the man’s denying 
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it, Mercury dived a second time, and brought up one 
of silver. Again the man denied that it was his. So 
diving a third time,he produced the identical axe which 
the man had lost. ‘ That is mine ! ’ said the Woodman, 
delighted to have recovered his own ; and so pleased 
was Mercury with the fellow’s truth and honesty, that 
he at once made him a present of the other two. 

The man goes to his companions, and giving them 
an account of what had happened to him, one of them 
determined to try whether he might not have the 
like good fortune. So repairing to the same place, 
as if for the purpose of cutting wood, he let slip his 
axe on purpose into the river, and then sat down on 
the bank, and made a great show of weeping. Mer- 
cury appeared as before, and hearing from him that 
his tears were caused by the loss of his axe, dived 
once more into the stream; and bringing up a golden 
axe, asked him if that was the axe he had lost. 
‘Aye, surely,’ said the man, eagerly; and he was about 
to grasp the treasure, when Mercury, to punish his im- 
pudence and lying, not only refused to give him that, 
but would not so much as restore him his own axe again. 

Honesty is the best policy. 


RULES FOR GULLIVER 

Golbasto Momaren Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully 
Ully Gue, most mighty Emperor of Lilliput, delight 
and terror of the universe, whose dominions extend 
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five thousand blustrugs (about twelve miles in 
circumference), to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs, taller than the sons of men ; 
whose feet press down to the centre, and whose head 
strikes against the sun; at whose nod the princes of 
the earth shake their knees; pleasant as the spring, 
comfortable as the summer, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter. His most sublime Majesty pro- 
poseth to the Man-Mountain, lately arrived at our 
celestial dominions, the following articles, which, by 
a solemn oath, he shall be obhged to perform: 

1st. The Man-Mountain shall not depart from our 
dominions without oim licence under our great seal. 

2nd. He shall not presume to come into our 
metropolis without our express order ; at which time 
the inhabitants shall have two hours’ warning to keep 
within their doors. 

3rd. The said Man-Mountain shall confine his 
walks to our principal high roads, and not offer to 
walk or lie down in a meadow or field of com. 

4th. As he wjilks the said roads he shall take the 
utmost care not to trample upon the bodies of any 
of our loving subjects, their horses, or carriages, 
nor take any of our subjects into his hands, without 
their own consent. 

5th. If an express requires extraordinary dispatch, 
the Man-Mountain shall be obliged to cany in his 
pocket the messenger and horse a six days’ 
journey once in every moon, and return the said 
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messenger back (if so required) safe to our Imperial 
Presence. 

6th. He shall be our ally against our enemies in 
the Island of Blefuscu, and do his utmost to destroy 
their fleet, which is now preparing to invade us. 

7th. That the said Man-Mountain shall, at his 
time of leisure, be aiding and assisting to our work- 
men, in helping to raise certain great stones, towards 
covering the wall of the principal park, and other our 
royal buildings. 

8th. That the said Man-Mountain shall, in two 
moons’ time, deliver in an exact survey of the circum- 
ference of our dominions, by a computation of his 
own paces round the coast. 

Lastly, That, upon his solemn oath to observe all 
the above articles, the said Man-Mountain shall have 
a daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for 
the support of 1,728 of our subjects, with free access 
to our royal person, and other marks of our favour. 
Given at our palace at Belfaborac, the twelfth day 
of the ninety-first moon of our reign. 


BELLEROPHON FIGHTS THE CHIMERA 

When the airy rush of the winged horse had brought 
him within a distance of a hundred yards, the 
Chimsera gave a spring, and flung its huge, awkward, 
venomous, and utterly detestable carcass right upon 
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poor Pegasus, clung round him with might and main, 
and tied up its snaky tail into a knot ! Up flew the 
aerial steed, higher, higher, higher, above the moun- 
tain peaks, above the clouds, and almost out of sight 
of the solid earth. But still the earth-born monster 
kept its hold, and was borne upward, along with the 
creature of light and air. Bellerophon, meanwhile, 
turning about, found himself face to face with the 
ugly grimness of the Chimaera’s visage, and could 
only avoid being scorched to death, or bitten right 
in twain, by holding up his shield. Over the upper 
edge of the shield he looked sternly into the savage 
eyes of the monster. 

But the Chimsra was so mad and wild with pain, 
that it did not guard itself so well as might else have 
been the case. Perhaps, after all, the best way to 
fight a Chimaera is by getting as close to it as you 
can. In its efforts to stick its horrible iron claws 
into its enemy, the creature left its own breast quite 
exposed; and perceiving this, Bellerophon thrust 
his sword up to the hilt into its cruel heart. Imme- 
diately the snaky tail untied its knot. The monster 
let go its hold of Pegasus, and fell from that vast 
height, downward; while the fire within its bosom, 
instead of being put out, burned fiercer than ever, 
and quickly began to consume the dead carcass. 
Thus it fell out of the sky, all aflame, and (it being 
nightfall before it reached the earth) was mistaken 
for a shooting star or a comet. But, at early sun- 
rise, some cottagers were going to their day’s labour, 
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and saw, to their astonishment, that several acres of 
ground were strewn with black ashes. In the middle 
of a field, there was a heap of whitened bones, a 
great deal higher than a haystack. Nothing else 
was ever seen of the dreadful Chimaera! 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 

Napoleon’s Imperial Guards — his veteran troops — 
were now advancing, covered by a tempest of shot and 
shells, toward the ridge, behind which lay the British 
infantry to gain a shelter from the fire. Wellington 
watched eagerly the dense cloud as it approached ; and 
when it arrived within a himdred yards, advancing on 
horseback to the brow of the ridge, he exclaimed: 
‘ Up, Guards, and at them ! ’ 

In a moment the men were on their feet — the French 
closed on them, when a tremendous voUey drove the 
whole mass back; but the old Imperial Guard re- 
covered, yet only to receive a second volley as deadly 
as the first, followed by a bold charge with the 
bayonet, which forced them down the slope and up 
the opposite bank. In vain the French attempted 
to support them by taking the Guards in flank. 
Lord Hill brought forward the extreme right of the 
army, in the form of a crescent, which overlapping 
the horsemen, they were crushed as in a serpent’s 
folds, while the infantry fell back, re-formed, and 
occupied their former place on the ridge. 
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Wellington’s quick eye already detected the con- 
fusion caused by the Prussian attack under Greneral 
Biilow on the French rear. Hastily closing his 
telescope, he exclaimed: ‘The hour is come! Now 
every man must advance 1' 

Forming into one long line four men deep, the whole 
infantry advanced with a loud cheer, the sun at the 
instant streaming out as if to shed his last glories 
on the conquerors of that dreadful day. Headed by 
the duke, with his hat in hand, the line advanced 
with spirit and rapidity, while the horse-artillery 
opened a fire of canister shot on the confused masses. 

For a few minutes the French stood their ground 
gallantly, and even when the allied cavalry charged 
full upon them, four battalions of the Old Guard 
formed squares and checked its advance. As the 
grape shot tore through the ranks of the veterans, 
they closed up again, and to every summons to 
surrender, gave the stem reply; ‘The Guards never 
surrender — they die!’ 

Napoleon had already fled. 


THE LOCUSTS 

The boy slaves beheld a sight that filled them with 
much surprise and considerable alarm. It was a stream, 
a stream of hving creatures moving over the plain. 

It was a migration of insects, the famed locusts of 
Africa. 
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They were young ones, not yet able to fly, and for 
some reason, unknown perhaps even to themselves, 
they were taking this grand journey. 

Their march seemed conducted in regular order and 
under strict discipline. 

They formed a hving moving belt of considerable 
breadth, the sides of which appeared as straight as 
any line mathematical science could have drawn. 

Not one could be seen straggling from the main 
body, which was moving along a track too narrow 
for their numbers, scarce half of them having room 
on the sand, while the other half were crawhng along 
on the backs of their cotnpagnons de voyage. 

Even the Arabs appeared interested in this African 
mystery, and paused for a few minutes to watch the 
progress of the glittering stream presented by these 
singular insects. 

The old sheik dismounted from his camel, and with 
his scimitar broke the straight line formed by the border 
of the moving mass, sweeping them off to one side. 

The space was instantly filled up again by those 
advancing from behind and the straight edge restored, 
the insects crawling onward without the slightest 
deviation. 

The sight was not new to Sailor Bill’s brother. He 
informed his companions that should a fire be kindled 
on their line of march, the insects, instead of attempt- 
ing to pass around it, would move right into its midst 
until it should become extinguished with their 
dead bodies. 
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After amusing himself for a few moments in 
observing these insects, the sheik mounted his camel 
and, followed by the kafila, commenced moving 
through the living stream. 

A hoof could not be put down without crushing a 
score of the creatures; but immediately on the hoof 
being lifted, the space was filled with as many as 
had been destroyed. 

Some of the slaves, with their naked feet, did not 
like wading through this living crawling stream. It 
was necessary to use force to compel them to pass 
over it. 

After looking right and left, and seeing no end to 
the column of insects, our adventurers made a rush 
and ran clear across it. 

At every step their feet fell with a crunching sound, 
and were raised again streaming with the blood of 
the mangled locusts. 

The belt of the migratory insects was about sixty 
yards in breadth, yet short as was the distance, the 
boy slaves declared that it was more disagreeable 
to pass over than any ten miles of the desert they had 
previously traversed. 


THE ABBOT AND THE SWORD 

There was in Hennecourt at that time an abbot of 
great courage and understanding, who, fearing an 
attack, ordered barriers of wood-work to be made 
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round the town, and likewise to be placed across the 
street, so that there was not more than half a foot 
between the posts of which the barriers were com- 
posed. He then collected armed men, and provided 
stones, quicklime, and such - like instruments of 
annoyance, to guard them. As soon as the lords 
above mentioned came there, the abbot posted his 
people between the barriers and the gate, which he 
flung open. The lords dismounted and approached 
the barriers sword in hand, and great strokes were 
given to those within, who made a most valiant 
defence. Sir Abbot did not spare himself, but, 
having on a good leathern jerkin, dealt about his 
blows manfully, and received as good in turn. It 
chanced that Sir Henry of Flanders, who was one of 
the foremost, with his sword attached to his wrist, 
laid about him at a great rate ; but unfortunately he 
came too near the abbot, who caught hold of his 
sword, and drew him to the barriers with so much 
force that his arm was dragged through the grating, 
—for he could not quit his sword with honom. The 
abbot continued pulling, and had the grating been 
wide enough, he would certainly have had him through, 
for his shoulder had passed, and he kept his hold, to 
the knight’s discomfort. On the other side, his 
brother knights were endeavouring to draw him out 
of the abbot’s hands; and this lasted so long, that 
Sir Henry was sorely hurt. He was, however, at 
last rescued; but his sword remained with the abbot. 
At the time I was writing this book, as I passed 
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through that town, the monks showed me this sword, 
which is most carefully preserved by them; and there 
I learnt the truth of this assault. The attack upon 
Hennecourt lasted that day till vespers. Many of 
the assailants were killed and wounded, and Sir John 
of Hainault lost a knight from Holland, called Sir 
Herman, who bore for arms a fess compone gule, and 
in chief, three buckles azure. When the Flemings, 
Hainaulters, English, and Germans who were there, 
saw the courage of those within the town, and that, 
instead of gaining any advantage, they were beaten 
down and wounded, they retreated in the evening, 
carrying with them to their quarters the wounded 
and bruised. On the next morning the king departed 
from Mont St. Martin, and ordered, under pain of 
death, that no damage should be done to the abbey; 
which order was strictly observed. 


KING ARTHUR’S DREAM 

When King Arthur was king of this realm, it befell 
at one time that he departed and entered into the 
sea at Sandwich with all his army, with a great 
multitude of ships, galleys, and dromons, sailing on 
the sea. 

And as the king lay in his cabin in the ship, he fell 
in a slumbering, and dreamed a marvellous dream: 
him seemed that a dreadful dragon did drown much 
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of his people, and he came flying out of the west, and 
his head was enamelled with azure, and his shoulders 
shone as gold, his belly like mails of a marvellous 
hue, his tail full of tatters, his feet full of fine sable, 
and his claws like fine gold; and an hideous flame of 
fire flew out of his mouth, like as the land and water 
had flamed all of fire. After him, there came out of 
the Orient a grisly boar, all black, sailing in a cloud, 
and his paws as big as a post. He was rugged look- 
ing, roughly; he was the foulest beast that ever man 
saw, he roared and romed so hideously that it was 
marvel to hear. Then the dreadful dragon advanced 
him, and came in the wind like a falcon, giving great 
strokes on the boar, and the boar hit him again with 
his grisly tusks that his breast was all bloody, and 
that the hot blood made all the sea red of his blood. 
Then the dragon flew away all on an height, and 
came down wdth such a swough, and smote the boar 
on the ridge, which was ten foot large from the foot 
to the tail, and smote the boar all to powder, both 
flesh and bones, that it flittered all abroad on the 
sea. And therewith the king awoke anon and was 
sore abashed of this dream ; and sent anon for a wise 
man, commanding to tell him the meaning of his 
dream. 

‘Sir,’ said the wise man, ‘the dragon that thou 
dreamedst of betokeneth thine own person that sailest 
here, and the colour of his wings be thy realms that 
thou hast won, and his tail which is all tattered 
signifieth the noble knights of the Round Table. 
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And the boar that the dragon slew coming from the 
clouds, either betokeneth some tyrant that tormenteth 
the people, or else that thou art like to fight with 
some giant thyself, being horrible and abominable, 
whose peer ye saw never in your days. Wherefore 
of this dreadful dream doubt thee nothing, but as 
a conqueror come forth thyself.’ 


THE VOLCANO 

Few regions in the world are more beautiful than 
those islands far away in the Pacific which we have 
been used to call the Sandwich Isles. They are in 
great part formed by the busy little coral worms, but 
in the midst of them are lofty mountains, thrown up 
by the wonderful power that we call volcanic. In 
sailing up to the islands the first thing that becomes 
visible are two lofty peaks, each two miles and a 
half high. One is white with perpetual snow, the 
other is dark — dark with lava and cinders, on which 
the inward heat will not permit the snow to cast a 
white mantle. The first of these has been tranquil 
for many years, the other is the largest and most 
terrible active volcano in the world, and is named 
Kilauea. The enormous crater is a lake of liquid 
fire, from six to nine miles in circumference. Over 
it plays a continual vapour, which hangs by day like 
a silvery cloud, but at dusk is red and glowing like 
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the Aurora Borealis, and in the night is as a forest in 
flames. Rising into this lurid atmosphere are two 
black cones, in the midst of a sea of fused lava, in 
which black and pink rocks are tossed wildly about 
as in a seething cauldron. The edge of this huge 
basin of burning matter is a ledge of hard lava, above 
which rises a mighty wall of scoria or cinder; in one 
place forming an abrupt precipice 4,000 feet high, 
but in others capable of being descended, by perilous 
paths, by those who desire to have a closer view of 
the lake of flame within. Upon the bushes that 
grow on the mountain-top is found a curious fibrous 
substance formed by the action of the air upon the 
vapour rising from the molten minerals beneath; 
it is like cobwebs of spun glass. Tremendous is the 
scene at all times, but at the periods of eruption, the 
terrific majesty is beyond all imagination, when 
rivers of boiling lava, blood-red with heat, rush down 
the mountain-side, forming cascades of living fire, 
or spreading destruction over the plains, and when 
reaching the sea, struggling, roars, thundering, in 
bubbling flames and dense smoke for the mastery 
■with the other element. 

Heathen nations living among such wonderful ap- 
pearances of nature cannot fail to connect them with 
divine beings. The very name of Volcano testifies 
to the old classical fancy that the burning hills of the 
Mediterranean were the workshops of the armourer 
god Vulcan and his Cyclops; and in the Sandwich 
Islands, the terrible Kilauea was supposed to be the 
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home of the goddess Pele, whose bath was in the 
mighty crater, and whose hair was supposed to be 
the glossy threads that covered the hills. Fierce 
goddess as she was, she permitted no woman to touch 
the verge of her mountain, and her wrath might 
involve the whole island in fiery destruction. 

At length, however, the islanders were delivered 
from their bondage of terror into a clearer light. 
Missionaries came among them, and intercourse with 
Europeans made them ashamed of their own super- 
stitious fancies. Very gradually the faith of the 
people detached itself from the savage deities they 
had worshipped, and they began to revere the One 
true Maker of heaven and earth. But still their 
superstitions hung round Kilauea. There the fiery 
goddess still revelled in her fearful gambols, there the 
terrible sights and sounds, and the desolating streams 
that might at any moment burst from her reservoir 
of flame, were as tokens of anger that the nation 
feared to provoke. And after the young King 
Liholiho, with all his court, had made up their minds 
to abandon their idols, give up their superstitious 
practices, and seek instruction from Christian 
teachers, stiU the priests of Pele, on her flaming 
mountain, kept their stronghold of heathenism, and 
threatened her wrath upon those who should forsake 
the ancient worship. 

Then it was that a brave Christian woman, strong 
in faith and courage, resolved to defy the goddess in 
her fastness, and break the spell that bound the 
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trembling people to her worship. Her name was 
Kapiolani, wife of Naihe, the pubhc orator of Hawaii. 
There was no common trust and resolution needed to 
enable her to carry out her undertaking. Not only 
was she outraging the old notions that fearful con- 
sequences must follow the transgression of the tabu, 
or setting apart. Not only was the ascent toilsome 
and leading into cold regions, which were dreadful 
to a delicate Hawaiian, but the actual danger of the 
ascent was great. Wild crags and slippery sheets of 
lava, or slopes of crmnbling cinders, were strangers 
to the feet of the tender coast-bred woman. And the 
heated soil, the groanings, the lurid atmosphere, the 
vapour that oozed up from the crevices of the half- 
cooled lava, must have filled any mind with awe and 
terror, above all, one that had been bred up in the 
faith that these were the tokens of the fury of a 
vindictive and powerful deity, whose precincts she 
was transgressing. Very recently a large body of 
men had been suffocated on the mountain-side by 
the mephitic gases of the volcano — struck dead, as 
it must have seemed, by the breath of the goddess. 

But Kapiolani, strong in the faith that He, as 
whose champion she came, was all-sufficient to 
guard her from the perils she confronted, chmbed 
resolutely on, bearing in her hand the sacred berries, 
which it was sacrilege for one of her sex to touch. 
The enraged priests of Pele came forth from their 
sanctuary among the crags, and endeavoured to bar 
her way with threats of the rage of their mistress; 
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but she heeded them not. She made her way to the 
summit, and gazed into the fiery gulf below, then 
descended the side of the terrible crater, even to the 
margin of the boiling sea of fire, and hurling into it 
the sacred berries, exclaimed: ‘If I perish by the 
anger of Pelc, then dread her power; but, behold, 
I defy her wrath. I have broken her tabus', I hve 
and am safe, for Jehovah the Almighty is my God. 
His was the breath that kindled these flames; His 
is the hand which restrains their fury. Oh! all ye 
people, behold how vain are the gods of Hawaii, and 
turn and serve the Lord ! ’ 

Safely the brave woman descended the mountain, 
having won her cause, the cause of Faith. 


CIRCE TURNS THE MARINERS INTO SWINE 

Circe waved her wand: and stamping her foot im- 
periously, each of the guests was struck aghast at 
beholding, instead of his comrades in human shape, 
one and twenty hogs sitting on the same number of 
golden thrones. Each man (as he still supposed 
himself to be) essayed to give a cry of surprise, 
but found that he could merely gnmt, and that, in 
a word, he was just such another beast as his com- 
panions. It looked so intolerably absurd to see hogs 
on cushioned thrones, that they made haste to wallow 
down upon all-fours, like other swine. They tried 
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to groan and beg for mercy, but forthwith emitted 
the most awful grunting and squealing that ever came 
out of swinish throats. They would have wrung 
their hands in despair, but, attempting to do so, 
grew all the more desperate for seeing themselves 
squatted on their hams, and pawing the air with their 
fore trotters. Dear me! what pendulous ears they 
had 1 what little red eyes, half buried in fat I and what 
long snouts, instead of Grecian noses! 

But brutes as they certainly were, yet they had 
enough of human nature in them to be shocked at 
their own hideousness; and, still intending to groan, 
they uttered a viler grunt and squeal than before. 
So harsh and ear-piercing it was, that you would 
have fancied a butcher was sticking his knife into 
each of their throats, or, at the very least, that some- 
body was pulling every hog by his funny little twist 
of a tail. 

‘Begone to your sty! ’ cried the enchantress, giving 
them some smart strokes with her wand ; and then 
she turned to the serving-men — 'Drive out these 
swine, and throw down some acorns for them to eat.’ 

The door of the saloon being flung open, the drove 
of hogs ran in all directions save the right one, in 
accordance with their hoggish perversity, but were 
finally driven into the back yard of the palace. It 
was a sight to bring tears into one’s eyes (and I hope 
none of you will be cruel enough to laugh at it) to see 
the poor creatures go snuffing along, picking up here 
a cabbage leaf and there a turnip-top, and rooting 
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their noses in the earth for whatever they could find. 
In their sty, moreover, they behaved more piggishly 
than the pigs that had been bom so; for they bit and 
snorted at one another, put their feet in the trough, 
and gobbled up their victuals in a ridiculous hurry; 
and, when there was nothing more to be had, they 
made a great pile of themselves among some unclean 
straw, and fell fast asleep. 


QUEEN ISABELLA ENTERS PARIS 

It was on Sunday, the 20th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1399, that the queen entered Paris. 
In the afternoon of that day the noble ladies of 
France who were to accompany the queen assembled 
at St. Denis, with such of the nobility as were ap- 
pointed to lead the litters of the queen and her 
attendants. The citizens of Paris, to the number of 
1,200, were mounted on horseback, dressed in imi- 
fomrs of green and crimson, and lined each side of 
the road. Queen Joan and her daughter the Duchess 
of Orleans entered the city first, about an hom after 
noon, in a covered litter, and passing through the 
great street of St. Denis, went to the palace, where 
the king was waiting for them. 

The Queen of France, attended by the Duchess of 
Berry and many other noble ladies, began the pro- 
cession in an open litter most richly ornamented. 
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A crowd of nobles attended, and sergeants and others 
of the king’s officers had full employment in making 
way for the procession, for there were such numbers 
assembled that it seemed as if all the world had come 
thither. At the gate of St. Denis was the representa- 
tion of a starry firmament, and within it were children 
dressed as angels, whose singing and chanting was 
melodiously sweet. There was also an image of the 
Virgin holding in her arms a child, who at times 
amused himself with a windmill made of a large 
walnut. The upper part of this firmament was richly 
adorned with the arms of France and Bavaria, with 
a brilliant sun dispersing his rays through the heavens ; 
and this sun was the king’s device at the ensuing 
tournaments. The queen, after passing them, ad- 
vanced slowly to the fountain in the street of St. 
Denis, which was decorated with fine blue cloth 
besprinkled over with golden flowers-de-luce ; and 
instead of water, the fountain ran in great streams of 
Calire, and excellent Piement. Around the foimtain 
were young girls handsomely dressed, who sang most 
sweetly, and held in their hands cups of gold, offer- 
ing drink to all who chose it. Below the monastery 
of the Trinity a scaffold had been erected in the streets, 
and on it a castle, with a representation of the battle 
with King Saladin performed by living actors, the 
Christians on one side and the Saracens on the other. 
The procession then passed on to the second gate of 
St. Denis, which was adorned as the first; and as 
the queen was going through the gate two angels 
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descended and gently placed on her head a rich golden 
crown, ornamented with precious stones, at the same 
time singing sweetly the following verse : 

Dame enclose entre fleurs de lys, 

Reine fites vous de Paris, 

De France, et de tout le pais. 

Nous en r’allons en paradis. 

Opposite the chapel of St. James a scaffold had been 
erected, richly decorated with tapestry, and sur- 
rounded with curtains, within which were men who 
{)layed finely on organs. The whole street of St. 
Denis was covered with a canopy of rich camlet and 
silk cloths. The queen and her ladies, conducted 
by the great lords, arrived at length at the gate of 
the Chatelet, where they stopped to see other splendid 
pageants that had been prepared. The queen and 
her attendants thence passed on to the bridge of 
Notre Dame, which was covered with a starry 
canopy of green and crimson, and the streets were 
all hung with tapestry as far as the church. It was 
now late in the evening, for the procession, ever since 
it had set out from St. Denis, had advanced but at 
a foot’s pace. As the queen was passing down the 
street of Notre Dame, a man descended by means 
of a rope from the highest tower of Notre Dame 
church, having two lighted torches in his hands, and 
playing many tricks as he came down. The Bishop 
of Paris and his numerous clergy met the queen at 
the entrance of the church, and conducted her through 
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the nave and choir to the great altar, where, on her 
knees, she made her prayers, and presented as her 
offering four cloths of gold, and the handsome crown 
which the angels had put on her head at the gate of 
Paris. The Lord John de la Rivifere and Sir John 
le Mercier instantly brought one more rich with 
which they crowned her. When this was done she 
and her ladies left the church, and as it was late 
upwards of five hundred lighted tapers attended the 
procession. In such array were they conducted to 
the palace, where the king, Queen Joan, and the 
Duchess of Orleans were waiting for them. 


HAMLET AND THE GHOST 

A RUMOUR had reached the ear of young Hamlet, 
that an apparition, exactly resembling the dead king 
his father, had been seen by the soldiers upon watch, 
on the platform before the palace at midnight, for two 
or three nights successively. The figure came con- 
stantly clad in the same suit of armour, from head to 
foot, which the dead king was known to have worn ; 
and they who saw it (Hamlet’s bosom friend Horatio 
was one) agreed in their testimony as to the time and 
manner of its appearance: that it came just as the 
clock struck twelve; that it looked pale, with a face 
more of sorrow than of anger; that its beard was 
grisly, and the colour a sable silvered, as they had seen 
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it in his lifetime; that it made no answer when they 
spoke to it; yet once they thought it lifted up its 
head, and addressed itself to motion, as if it were 
about to speak; but in that moment the morning 
cock crew, and it shrunk in haste away, and vanished 
out of their sight. 

The yoimg prince, strangely amazed at their rela- 
tion, which was too consistent and agreeing with 
itself to disbelieve, concluded that it was his father’s 
ghost which they had seen, and determined to take 
his watch with the soldiers that night, that he might 
have a chance of seeing it; for he reasoned with 
himself, that such an appearance did not come for 
nothing, but that the ghost had something to impart, 
and though it had been silent hitherto, yet it would 
speak to him. And he waited with impatience for 
the coming of night. 

When night came he took his stand with Horatio, 
and Marcellus, one of the guard, upon the platform, 
where this apparition was accustomed to walk; and 
it being a cold night, and the air unusually raw and 
nipping, Hamlet and Horatio and their compemion 
fell into some talk about the coldness of the night, 
which was suddenly broken off by Horatio announcing 
that the ghost was coming. 

At the sight of his father’s spirit, Hamlet was 
struck with a sudden siuprise and fear. He at first 
called upon the angels and heavenly ministers to 
defend them, for he knew not whether it were a good 
spirit or bad; whether it came for good or evil; 
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but he gradually assumed more courage; and his 
father (as it seemed to him) looked upon him so 
piteously, and as it were desiring to have conversation 
with him, and did in all respects appear so like himself 
as he was when he lived, that Hamlet could not help 
addressing him: he called him by his name, Hamlet, 
King, Father! and conjured him that he would tell 
the reason why he had left his grave, where they had 
seen him quietly bestowed, to come again and visit 
the earth and the moonhght: and besought him 
that he would let them know if there was anything 
which they could do to give peace to his spirit. And 
the ghost beckoned to Hamlet, that he shorild go 
with him to some more removed place, where they 
might be alone; and Horatio and Marcellus would 
have dissuaded the young prince from following it, 
for they feared lest it should be some evil spirit, who 
would tempt him to the neighbouring sea, or to the 
top of some dreadful chff, and there put on some 
horrible shape which might deprive the prince of 
his reason. But their counsels and entreaties could 
not alter Hamlet’s determination, who cared too httle 
about life to fccir the losing of it; and as to his soul, 
he said, what could the spirit do to that, being a thing 
immortal as itself? And he felt as hardy as a lion, 
and bursting from them, who did all they could 
to hold him, he followed whithersoever the spirit 
led him. 

And when they were alone together, the spirit 
broke silence, and told him that he was the ghost of 
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Hamlet, his father, who had been cruelly murdered, 
and he told the manner of it; that it was done by 
his own brother Claudius, Hamlet’s uncle, as Hamlet 
had already but too much suspected. 


THE CAT WHICH MADE ITS MASTER'S 
FORTUNE 

The third brother had a great longing to go and 
see what he could make of his cat. So he set out ; and 
at first it happened to him as it had to the others, so 
long as he kept upon the mainland, he met with no 
success. There were plenty of cats ever5^here, in- 
deed too many, so that the young ones were for the 
most part, as soon as they came into the world, 
drowned in the water. At last he passed over to an 
island, where, as it chanced most luckily for him, 
nobody had ever seen a cat; and they were overrun 
with mice to such a degree, that the httle wretches 
danced upon the tables and chairs, whether the master 
of the house were at home or not. The people com- 
plained loudly of this grievance; the king himself 
knew not how to rid himself of them in his palace. 
In every comer mice were squeaking, and they 
gnawed everything that their teeth could lay hold of. 
Here was a fine field for Puss — she soon began her 
chase, and had cleared two rooms in the twinkling 
of an eye; when the people besought their king to 
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buy the wonderful animal, for the good of the public, 
at any price. The king willingly gave what was 
asked — a mule laden with gold and jewels; and thus 
the third brother returned home with a richer prize 
than either of the others. 

Meantime the cat feasted away upon the mice in 
the royal palace, and devoured so many that they 
were no longer in any great numbers. At length, 
quite spent and tired with her work, she became 
extremely thirsty; so she stood still, drew up her 
head, and cried: ‘Miau, Miau!’ The king gathered 
together all his subjects when they heard this strange 
cry, and many ran shrieking in a great fright out of 
the palace. But the king held a council below as 
to what was best to be done; and it was at length 
decided to send a herald to the cat, to warn her to 
leave the palace forthwith, or that force would be 
used to remove her. ‘For,’ said the counsellors, 
‘we would far more willingly put up with the mice 
(since we are used to that evil), than get rid of them 
at the risk of our lives.’ A page accordingly went, 
and asked the cat whether she was willing to quit 
the palace. But Puss, whose thirst became every 
moment more and more pressing, answered nothing 
but ‘Miau! Miau!’ which the page interpreted to 
mean ‘No! No!’ and therefore carried this answer 
to the king. ‘Well,’ said the counsellors, ‘then we 
must try what force will do.’ So the guns were 
planted, and the palace was fired upon from all 
sides. When the fire reached the room where the 
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cat was, she sprang out of the window and ran 
away; but the besiegers did not see her, and went 
on firing until the whole palace was burnt to the 
ground. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID 

The pyramid was built in steps, battlement-wise, as 
it is called, or, according to others, altar-wise. After 
laying the stones for the base, they raised the re- 
maining stones to their places by means of machines 
formed of short wooden planks. The first machine 
raised them from the ground to the top of the first 
step. On this there was another machine, which 
received the stone upon its arrival, and conveyed 
it to the second step, whence a third machine 
advanced it still higher. Either they had as many 
machines as there were steps in the pyramid, or 
possibly they had but a single machine, w'hich, being 
easily moved, was transferred from tier to tier as 
the stone rose- — both accounts are given, and there- 
fore I mention both. The upper portion of the 
pyramid was finished first, then the middle, and 
finally the part which was lowest and nearest the 
ground. There is an inscription in Egyptian char- 
acters on the pjuramid which records the quantity 
of radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by the 
labourers who constructed it; and I perfectly well 
remember that the interpreter who read the writing 
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to me said that the money expended in this way was 
1,600 talents of silver. If this then is a true record, 
what a vast sum must have been spent on the iron 
tools used in the work, and on the feeding and 
clothing of the labourers, considering the length of 
time the work lasted, which has already been stated, 
and the additional time — ^no small space, I imagine 
— ^which must have been occupied by the quarrying 
of the stones, their conveyance, and the formation 
of the underground apartments. 


A GALLANT RESCUE 

It was in the year 1811, when Wellington had en- 
trenched his army on the slopes of Torres Vedras, in 
Portugal, and there, by his patience and sagacity, 
had repulsed the French army under Marshal Mass6na, 
and was following up his retreat out of the kingdom 
of Portugal. The Enghsh and Portuguese troops 
used to rise at three in the morning, and march at 
four; and on the 14th of March, when the army was 
setting out in the morning twihght, there was a 
heavy fog covering all the valley in front. Sir 
William Erskine, the general in command of the 
Light Division, consisting of the 52nd and 43rd 
Regiments and the Rifles, cdl the very flower of the 
army, was an incompetent man, and fanc5dng the 
French were in full retreat, ordered his troops to 
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move forward on their march. Some of the officers 
objected to the rashness of plunging into the mist 
without precaution; but they were not heeded, and 
the order to advance was given. 

The 52nd moved forward first, in a column of 
sections, and were to be followed by the Rifles. 
Down the hill-side they went, then across a narrow 
ravine at the bottom, and were mounting the steep 
road on the other side, when there was a sudden hail 
of round shot and bullets close upon them. The fog 
cut off their view, but the bugles continued to sound 
the advance, and they pushed on through walled 
fields, the enemy giving way before them, till they 
gained the ridge of the hill, though with loss of men, 
and with three captains wounded — one of them, 
George Napier, and another, ‘Jack Jones,’ afterwards 
the hero of the powder-magazine at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The mist suddenly drew up, and displayed to the 
English troops the hill-side covered with dark masses 
of the blue-clad French soldiers, and in the midst 
what looked like a red pimple on the ridge, being, 
in fact, the 52nd in the verj' middle of Marshal Ney’s 
division — so near the Marshal himself, the bravest 
of the brave, that if they had only been able to see 
him, they might have made him prisoner by his 
own bivouac fire. 

The rest of the Light Division were put in motion 
to support them, and Captain William Napier was 
sent forward, with six companies of his regiment, 
the 43rd, to aid them on the left. When he came to 
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a round hiU he halted, and left four companies to 
watch, while, with the other two, he descended into 
one of the narrow ravines to join the left of the 52nd, 
whom he heard, though he could not see over the 
ridge of the hill. Part of the regiment had charged, 
but not the whole, and thus Napier, coming up into a 
walled field where he expected to join the left side of 
the 52nd, found only Captain Dobbs and two men of 
the 52nd cut off from the rest of their regiment. 

The French came gathering fast about them, and 
cutting off their retreat. The two officers agreed 
that the boldest course would be the safest, so they 
called to the two companies behind them to follow, 
and sprang over the wall in front, meaning to force 
their way on to the 52nd in front. But only the 
two 52nd men followed, both the companies of the 
43rd held back; and when the two captains had 
reached a second wall, they found merely this pair 
of men with them, and a great body of the enemy in 
front, closing upon them eind firing. 

The wall gave a moment’s protection, and Napier 
declared he would either save Dobbs or lose his own 
fife by bringing up his two companies. Dobbs 
entreated him not to attempt it, saying that it was 
impossible to make two steps from the wall and five. 
StiU, however, Napier, who was stimg by the back- 
wardness of his men, dashed back unhurt. His men 
were crouching under the wall; they had perhaps 
failed before from being out of breath, from their 
charge up the hill with their heavy knapsacks on 
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their backs, and stiU more from the mismanagement 
of the two lieutenants in command of them, both 
dull, rude men, t5U'annical in their behaviour. One, 
who was noted for fighting duels, was lying down with 
his face to the ground, and when the captain called 
— shouted to him, and bade him remember his uni- 
form, and come on with the men — ^he did not stir 
till, in extremity of provocation, Napier threw a 
stone at his head. This made him get up and 
scramble over the wall with the men; but on the 
other side he was wild with terror — eyes staring and 
hands spread out — and when Napier ordered the 
men on to where Dobbs was, and ran forward himself, 
they, under their lieutenant’s cowardly leading, all 
edged away to the right, out of the fire, and again 
Napier reached his friend alone. 

Maddened at the failure, he again sprang back to 
lead them, but ere he could reach them was struck by 
a bullet in the spine, and fell. The French most 
ungenerously continued to fire at him as he lay, and 
his legs had been peiralysed by the effect of his wound, 
so that he could only drag himself by his hands 
towards a heap of stones, behind which he sheltered 
his head and shoulders. No less than twenty shots 
struck the heap in the moment before Captain Lloyd 
with his own company of the 43rd, and some of the 
52nd, came up, and drove off the enemy. Napier 
was carried away from the spot, and laid for a time 
under an olive tree, while the fight lasted, and the 
French were driven on from ridge to ridge. 
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HEREWARD SLAYS THE WHITE BEAR 

As Hereward was coining in one afternoon from 
himting, hawk on fist, with Martin Lightfoot trotting 
behind, crane and heron, duck and hare, slung over 
his shoulder, on reaching the courtyard gates he was 
aware of screams and shouts within, tumult and 
terror among man and beast. Hereward tried to 
force his horse in at the gate. The beast stopped and 
turned, snorting with fear; and no wonder; for in the 
midst of the courtyard stood the Fairy Bear; his 
white mane bristled up till he seemed twice as big as 
any of the sober brown bears which Hereward yet 
had seen: his long snake neck and cruel visage 
wreathing about in search of prey. A dead horse, 
its back broken by a single blow of the paw, and two 
or three writhing dogs, showed that the beast had 
turned (like too many of his human kindred in those 
days) ‘ Berserker. ’ The courtyard was utterly empty ; 
but from the ladies' bower came shrieks Emd shouts, 
not only of women but of men; and knocking at the 
bower door, adding her screams to those inside was a 
little white figure, which Hereward recognized as 
Alftruda’s. They had barricaded themselves inside, 
leaving the child out; and now dared not open 
the door, as the bear swung and rolled towards 
it, looking savagely right and left for a fresh 
victim. 

Hereward leaped from his horse, and drawing his 
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sword, rushed forward with a shout which made the 
bear turn round. 

He looked once back at the child; then round 
again at Hereward; and making up his mind to take 
the largest morsel first, made straight at him with a 
growl which there was no mistaking. 

He was within two paces; then he rose on his hind 
legs, a head and shoulders taller than Hereward, and 
hfted the iron talons high in air. Hereward knew 
that there was but one spot at which to strike ; and he 
struck true and strong, before the iron paw could fall, 
right on the muzzle of the monster. 

He heard the dull crash of the steel; he felt the 
sword jammed tight. He shut his eyes for an 
instant, fearing lest, as in dreams, his blow had come 
to naught; lest his sword had turned aside, or 
melted like water in his hand, and the next moment 
would find him crushed to earth, blinded and stunned. 
Something tugged at his sword. He opened his eyes, 
and saw the huge carcass bend, reel, roll slowly over 
to one side, dead, tearing out of his hand the sword, 
which was firmly fixed into the skull. 

Hereward stood a while staring at the beast like a 
man astonied at what he himself had done. He had 
had his first adventure, and he had conquered. He 
was now a champion in his own right — a hero of the 
heroes- — one who might take rank, if he went on, 
beside Beowulf, Frotho, Ragnar Lodbrog, or Harold 
Hardraade. He had done this deed. What was 
there after this which he might not do? And he 
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stood there in the fullness of his pride, defiant of 
earth and heaven, while in his heart arose the thought 
of that old Viking who cried, in the pride of his god- 
lessness; ‘I never on earth met him whom I feared, 
and why should I fear him in heaven ? If I met Odin 
I would fight with Odin. If Odin were the stronger 
he would slay me; if I were the stronger I would 
slay him.’ There he stood, staring, and dreaming 
over renown to come, a true pattern of the half- 
savage hero of those rough times, capable of all vices 
except cowardice, and capable, too, of aU virtues save 
humility. 


IN ANOTHER’S PLACE 

Vincent de Paul became a tutor in the family of the 
Count de Joigni. a very excellent man, who was easily 
led by him to many good works. M. de Joigni was 
inspector general of the ‘Galeres,’ or Hulks, the ships 
in the chief harbours of France, such as Brest and 
Marseilles, where the convicts, closely chained, were 
kept to hard labour, and often made to toil at the oar, 
hke the slaves of the Africans. Going the round of 
these prison-ships, the horrible state of the convicts, 
their half-naked misery, and still more their fiendish 
ferocity, went to the heart of the count and of the 
Abb6 de Paul; and, with full authority from the 
inspector, the tutor worked among these wretched 
beings with such good effect that on his doings being 
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represented to the king, Louis XIII, he was made 
almoner general to the galleys. 

While visiting those at Marseilles, he was much 
struck by the broken-down looks and exceeding 
sorrowfulness of one of the convicts. He entered 
into conversation with him, and, after many kind 
words, persuaded him to tell his troubles. His 
sorrow was far less for his own condition than for the 
misery to which his absence must needs reduce his 
wife and children. And what was Vincent’s reply to 
this? His action was so striking that, though in 
itself it could hardly be safe to propose it as an 
example, it must be mentioned as the very height of 
self-sacrifice. 

He absolutely changed places with the convict. 
Probably some arrangement was made with the 
immediate jailer of the gang, who, by the exchcinge 
of the priest for the convict, could make up his full 
teile of men to show when his numbers were counted. 
At any rate the prisoner went free, and returned to 
his home, whilst Vincent wore a convict’s chain, did 
a convict’s work, lived on convict fare, and, what 
was worse, had only convict society. He was soon 
sought out and released, but the hurts he had received 
from the pressure of the chain lasted all his life. He 
never spoke of this event ; it was kept a strict secret ; 
and once when he had referred to it in a letter to a 
friend, he became so much afraid that the story 
would become known that he sent to ask for the 
letter back again. It was, however, not returned. 
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and it makes the fact certain. It would be a dangerous 
precedent if prison chaplains were to change places 
with their charges; and, beautiful as was Vincent's 
spirit, the act can hardly be justified; but it should 
also be remembered that among the galleys of France 
there were then many who had been condemned for 
resistance to the arbitrary will of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, men not necessarily corrupt and degraded like 
the thieves and murderers with whom they were 
associated. At any rate, M. de Joigni did not dis- 
place the almoner, and Vincent worked on the 
consciences of the convicts with infinitely more force 
for having been for a time one of themselves. Many 
and many were won back to penitence, a hospital was 
founded for them, better regulations established, and, 
for a time, both prisons and galleys were wonderfiiUy 
improved, although only for the lifetime of the good 
inspector and the saintly almoner. 


MAKING A LINCH-PIN 

I AWOKE at the first break of day, and, leaving the 
postilion fast asleep, stepped out of the tent. The 
dingle was dank and dripping. I hghted a fire of 
coals, and got my forge in readiness. I then ciscended 
to the field, where the chaise was standing as we had 
left it on the previous evening. After looking at the 
cloudstone near it, now cold, and split into three 
pieces, I set about prying narrowly into the condition 
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of the wheel and axle-tree. The latter had sustained 
no damage of any consequence, and the wheel, as far 
as I was able to judge, was sound, being only slightly 
injured in the box. The only thing requisite to set 
the chaise in a travelling condition appeared to be a 
linch-pin, which I determined to make. Going to the 
companion wheel, I took out the linch-pin, which I 
carried down with me to the dingle, to serve me as a 
model. 

I found Belle by this time dressed, and seated near 
the forge. With a slight nod to her like that which a 
person gives who happens to see an acquaintance 
when his mind is occupied with important business, 
I forthwith set about my work. Selecting a piece of 
iron which I thought would serve my purpose, I 
placed it in the fire, and plying the bellows in a furious 
manner, soon made it hot; then seizing it with the 
tongs, I laid it on the anvil, and began to beat it with 
my hammer, according to the rules of my art. The 
dingle resounded with my strokes. Belle sat stiU, 
and occasionally smiled, but suddenly started up, and 
retreated towards her encampment, on a spark which 
1 purposely sent in her direction alighting on her knee. 
I found the making of a linch-pin no easy matter ; it 
was, however, less difficult than the fabrication of a 
pony-shoe ; my work, indeed, was much facilitated by 
my having another pin to look at. In about three- 
quarters of an hour I had succeeded tolerably well, 
and had produced a linch-pin which I thought 
would serve. 
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BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 

Bruce was lying one morning on his wretched bed, 
and dehberating with himself whether he had not 
better resign all thought of again attempting to make 
good his right to the Scottish crown, and, dismissing 
his followers, transport himself and his brothers to the 
Holy Land, and spend the rest of his life in fighting 
against the Saracens; by which he thought, perhaps, 
he might deserve the forgiveness of Heaven for the 
great sin of stabbing Comyn in the church at Dumfries. 
But then, on the other hand, he thought it would be 
both criminal and cowardly to give up his attempts 
to restore freedom to Scotland, while there yet re- 
mained the least chance of his being successful in 
an undertaking which, rightly considered, was much 
more his duty than to drive the infidels out of Pales- 
tine, though the superstition of his age might think 
otherwise. 

While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and 
doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was looking 
upward to the roof of the cabin in which he lay; and 
his eye was attracted by a spider, which, hanging at 
the end of a long thread of its own spinning, was 
endeavouring, as is the fashion of that creature, to 
swing itself from one beam in the roof to another, for 
the purpose of fixing the line on which it meant to 
stretch its web. The insect made the attempt again 
and again* without success, and at length Bruce 
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counted that it had tried to carry its point six times, 
and been as often unable to do so. It came into his 
head that he had himself fought just six battles 
against the English and their allies, and that the poor 
persevering spider was exactly in the same situation 
with himself, having made as many trials, and been 
as often disappointed in what it aimed at. ‘Now,’ 
thought Bruce, ‘as I have no means of knowing what 
is best to be done, I will be guided by the luck which 
shall attend this spider. If the insect shall make 
another effort to fix its thread, and shall be successful, 
I will ventiore a seventh time to try my fortune in 
Scotland ; but if the spider shall fail, I will go to the 
wars in Palestine, and never return to my native 
country more.’ 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider 
made another exertion with all the force it could 
muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its thread 
to the beam which it had so often in vain attempted 
to reach. Bruce, seeing the success of the spider, 
resolved to try his own fortime ; and as he had never 
before gained a victory, so he never afterwards 
sustained any considerable or decisive check or 
defeat. 


CASABIANCA 

The ship took fire, and blazed up with fearful bright- 
ness, lighting up the whole bay, and showing five 
French ships with their coloiurs hauled down, the 
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others still fighting on. Nelson himself rose and 
came on deck when this fearful glow came shining 
from sea and sky into his cabin; and gave orders 
that the English boats should immediately be put 
off for L'Orient, to save as many lives as possible. 

The Enghsh sailors rowed up to the burning ship 
which they had lately been attacking. The French 
officers listened to the offer of safety, and called to 
the httle favourite of the .ship, the captain’s son, to 
come with them. ‘No,’ said the boy, 'he was where 
his father had stationed him, and bidden him not to 
move save at his call.’ They told him his father’s 
voice would never call him again, for he lay senseless 
and mortally wounded on the deck, and that the ship 
must presently blow up. ‘No,’ said the brave child, 
‘ he must obey his father.’ The moment allowed no 
delay — the boat put off. The flames showed all that 
passed in a quivering glare more intense than day- 
light, and the little fellow was then seen on the deck, 
leaning over the prostrate figme, and presently tjdng 
it to one of the spars of the shivered masts. 

Just then a thimdering explosion shook down to 
the very hold every ship in the harbour, and burning 
fragments of L’Orient came falling far and wide, 
plashing heavily into the water, in the dead awful 
stillness that followed the fearful sound. English 
boats were plying busily about, picking up those who 
had leapt overboard in time. Some were dragged in 
through the lower portholes of the English ships, 
and about seventy were saved altogether. For one 
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moment a boat’s crew had a sight of a helpless figure 
bound to a spar, and guided by a little childish 
swimmer, who must have gone overboard with his 
precious freight just before the explosion. They 
rowed after the brave little fellow, earnestly desiring 
to save him; but in darkness, in smoke, in lurid 
uncertain light, amid hosts of drowning wretches, 
they lost sight of him again. 


THE CHEVALIER D’ASSAS 

It was in the course of the long dismal conflict be- 
tween Frederick the Great of Prussia and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, which was called the Seven Years’ 
War. Louis XV of France had taken the part of 
Austria, and had sent an army into Germany in the 
autunm of 1760. From this the Marquis de Castries 
had been dispatched, with 25,000 men, towards 
Rheinberg, and had taken up strong position at 
Kldstercamp. On the night of the 15th of October, 
a young officer, called the Chevalier d’Assas, of the 
Auvergne regiment, was sent out to reconnoitre, and 
advanced alone into a wood, at some little distance 
from his men. Suddenly he foimd himself surrounded 
by a number of soldiers, whose bayonets pricked his 
breast, and a voice whispered in his car, ‘Make the 
slightest noise, and you are a dead man!’ In one 
moment he imderstood it all. The- anemy were 
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advancing, to surprise the French army, and would 
be upon them when night was further advanced. 
That moment decided his fate. He shouted, as loud 
as his voice would carry the words : ‘ Here, Auvergne ! 
Here are the enemy 1 ’ By the time the cry reached 
the ears of his men, their captain was a senseless 
corpse; but his death had saved the army; the sur- 
prise had failed, and the enemy retreated. 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 

Upon another occasion. King James, being alone and 
in disguise, fell into a quarrel with some gipsies, or 
other vagrants, and was assaulted by four or five of 
them. This chanced to be very near the bridge of 
Cramond; so the king got on the bridge, which, as it 
was high and narrow, enabled him to defend himself 
with his sword against the number of persons by 
whom he was attacked. There was a poor man 
thrashing com in a bam near by, who came out on 
hearing the noise of the scuffle, and seeing one man 
defending himself against numbers, gallantly took 
the king’s part with his flail, to such good purpose 
that the gipsies were obliged to fly. The husband- 
man then took the king into the bam, brought him 
a towel and water to wash the blood from his face and 
hands, and finally walked with him a little way 
towards Edinburgh, in case he should be again 
attacked. "On the way, the king asked his companion 
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what and who he was. The labourer answered, that 
his name was John Howieson, and that he was a 
bondsman on the farm of Braehead, near Cramond, 
which belonged to the King of Scotland. James then 
asked the poor man if there was any wish in the world 
which he would particularly desire should be gratified ; 
and honest John confessed he should think himself 
the happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor 
of the farm on which he wrought as a labourer. He 
then asked the king, in turn, who he was; and James 
replied, as usual, that he was the Goodman of BaUen- 
giech, a poor man who had a small appointment about 
the palace; but he added, that if John Howieson 
would come to see him on the next Sunday, he would 
endeavour to repay his manful assistance, and, at least, 
give him the pleasure of seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may suppose, 
and appearing at a postern gate of the palace, in- 
quired for the Goodman of Ballengiech. The king 
had given orders that he should be admitted; and 
John found his friend, the goodman, in the same 
disguise which he had formerly worn. The king, 
still preserving the character of an inferior officer of 
the household, conducted John Howieson from one 
apartment of the palace to another, and was amused 
with his wonder and his remarks. At length James 
asked his visitor if he should hke to see the king ; to 
which John replied, nothing would delight him so 
much, if he could do so without giving offence. The 
Goodman of Ballengiech, of course, unde^-stood that 
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the king would not be angry: ‘But,’ said John, ‘how 
am I to know his Grace from the nobles who will be 
all about him? ’ — ‘Easily,’ replied his companion; ‘all 
the others will be uncovered — the king alone will 
wear his hat or bonnet.’ 

So speaking. King James introduced the country- 
man into a great hall, which was filled by the nobility 
and officers of the crown. John was a little frightened, 
and drew close to his attendant; but was still unable 
to distinguish the king. ‘ I told you that you should 
know him by his wearing his hat,’ said his conductor. 
'Then,’ said John, after he had again looked roimd 
the room, ‘ it must be either you or me, for all but us 
two are bare-headed.’ 

The king laughed at John’s fancy; and that the 
good yeoman might have occasion for mirth also, he 
made him a present of the farm of Braehead, which 
he had wished so much to possess, on condition that 
John Howieson, or his successors, should be ready to 
present a ewer and basin for the king to wash his 
hands, when his Majesty should come to Holyrood 
Palace, or should pass the bridge of Cramond. 


THE HOUSE-DOG AND THE WOLF 

A LEAN hungry Wolf chanced one moonshiny night to 
fall in with a plump well-fed House-Dog. After the 
first compliments were passed between them ; ‘ How is 
it, my friend,’ said the Wolf, ‘that you look so sleek? 
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How well your food agrees with you! and here am I 
striving for my living night and day, and can hardly 
save myself from starving.' ‘Well,’ says the Dog, 
‘ if you would fare like me, you have only to do as I 
do.’ ‘ Indeed !’ says he, ‘ and what is that ? ’ ‘Why,’ 
replies the Dog, ‘just to guard the master’s house 
and keep off the thieves at night.’ ‘With all my 
heart; for at present I have but a sorry time of it. 
This woodland life, with its frosts and rains, is sharp 
work for me. To have a warm roof over my head and 
a bellyful of victuals always at hand vdll, methinks, be 
no bad exchange.’ ‘True,’ says the Dog; ‘therefore 
you have nothing to do but to follow me.’ Now as 
they were jogging on together, the Wolf spied a mark 
in the Dog’s neck, and having a strange curiosity, 
could not forbear asking what it meant, ‘Pooh! 
nothing at all,’ said the Dog. ‘Nay, but pray — ’ 
says the Wolf. ‘Oh! a mere trifle, perhaps the collar 

to which my chain is fastened -’ ‘Chain!’ cries 

the Wolf in surprise ; ‘ you don’t mean to say that you 
cannot rove when and where you please ? ’ ‘ Why, not 
exactly perhaps ; you see I am looked upon as rather 
fierce, so they sometimes tie me up in the day-time, 
but I assure you I have perfect liberty at night, and 
the master feeds me off his own plate, and the servants 
give me their tit-bits, and I am such a favourite, and 
— but what is the matter ? where are you going ? ’ 
‘Oh, good night to you,’ said the Wolf; ‘you are 
welcome to your dainties; but for me, a dry crust with 
liberty against a king’s luxmy with a chain.’ 
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GULLIVER TAKEN PRISONER 

I LAY down on the grass, which was very short and 
soft, where I slept sounder than ever I remembered 
to have done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about 
nine hours; for when I awaked it was just dayhght. 
I attempted to rise, but was not able to stir: for as I 
happened to lie on my back, I found my arms and 
legs were strongty fastened on each side to the ground ; 
and my hair, which was long and thick, tied down 
in the same manner. I likewise felt several slender 
ligatures across my body, from my arm-pits to my 
thighs. I could only look upwards, the sun began to 
grow hot, and the light offended my eyes. I heard a 
confused noise about me, but, in the posture I lay, 
could see nothing except the sky. In a little time I 
felt something alive moving on my leg, which advanc- 
ing gently forward, over my breast, came almost up 
to my chin; when bending my eyes downward as 
much as I could, I perceived it to be a human creature 
not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in his 
hands and a quiver at his back. In the meantime, I 
felt at least forty more of the same kind (as I con- 
jectured) following the first. I was in the utmost 
astonishment, and roared so loud, that they all ran 
back in a fright; and some of them, as I was after- 
wards told, were hurt with the falls they got by 
leaping from my sides upon the ground. However, 
they soort returned, and one of them, who ventured 
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so far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting up his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a 
shrill but distinct voice, Hekinah degul: the others 
repeated the same words several times, but I then 
knew not what they meant. I lay all this while, as 
the reader may believe, in great uneasiness ; at length, 
struggling to get loose, I had the fortune to break the 
strings, and wrench out the pegs that fastened my 
left arm to the ground ; for, by lifting it up to my face, 
I discovered the methods they had taken to bind me, 
and, at the same time, with a violent pull, which gave 
me excessive pain, I a little loosened the strings that 
tied down my hair on the left side, so that I was just 
able to turn my head about two inches. 


STORY OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrovetide, 
a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great respect 
to, and solemnized with much gaiety and feasting. 
Most of the garrison of Roxburgh Castle were drinking 
and carousing, but still they had set watches on the 
battlements of the castle, in case of any sudden 
attack; for, as the Scots had succeeded in so many 
enterprises of the kind, and as Douglas was known to 
be in the neighbourhood, they conceived themselves 
obliged to keep a very strict guard. 

An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the officers. 
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was sitting on the battlements with her child in her 
arms; and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approaching the ditch 
or moat of the castle. She pointed them out to the 
sentinel, and asked him what they were. ‘Pooh, 
pooh,’ said the soldier, ‘it is fanner such a one’s 
cattle’ (naming a man whose farm lay near to the 
castle); ‘the good man is keeping a jolly Shrovetide, 
and has forgot to shut up his bullocks in their yard; 
but if the Douglas come across them before morning, 
he is hkely to rue his negligence.' Now these creeping 
objects which they saw from the castle wall were no 
real cattle, but Douglas himself and his soldiers, who 
had put black cloaks above their armour, and were 
creeping about on hands and feet, in order, without 
being observed, to get so near to the foot of the castle 
wall as to be able to set ladders to it. The poor 
woman . who knew nothing of this, sat quietly on the 
wall, and began to sing to her child. You must 
know that the name of Douglas had become so terrible 
to the English that the women used to frighten their 
children with it, and say to them, when they behaved 
ill, that they ‘would make the Black Douglas take 
them.’ And this soldier’s wife was singing to her 
child : 

‘ Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 

Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye. 

The Black Douglas shall not get ye.’ 

‘You sa-e not so sure of that,’ said a voice close 
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beside her. She felt at the same time a heavy hand, 
with an iron glove, laid on her shoulder, and when 
she looked round, she saw the very Black Douglas 
she had been singing about, standing close beside 
her, a tall, swarthy, strong man. At the same time, 
another Scotsman was seen ascending the walls, near 
to the sentinel. The soldier gave the alarm, and 
rushed at the Scotsman, whose name was Simon 
Ledehouse, with his lance; but Simon parried the 
stroke, and closing with the sentinel, struck him a 
deadly blow with his dagger. The rest of the Scots 
followed up to assist Douglas and Ledehouse, and 
the castle was taken. Many of the soldiers were 
put to death, but Douglas protected the woman 
and the child. 


ONE METHOD OF WATERING CAMELS 

The pool was on the eve of exhaustion. Only a few 
score gallons of not very pure water remained in it, 
about enough to fill the capacious stomachs of the 
camels, whose owners had gauged them too often to 
be ignorant of the quantity. 

It would not do to play with this closely calculated 
supply. Every pint was precious, and to prove that 
it was so esteemed, the animals were constrained to 
swallow it in a fashion which certainly nature could 
never have intended. 

Instead of taking it in by the mouth, the' camels of 
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these Saharan rovers were compelled to quench their 
thirst through the nostrils! 

You will wonder in what manner this could be 
effected, inquiring whether the quadrupeds volun- 
tarily performed this nasal imbibing ? 

Our adventurers, witnesses of the fact, wondered 
also — while struck with its quaint peculiarity. 

There is a proverb that ‘one man may take a horse 
to the water, but twenty cannot compel him to drink.’ 
Though this proverb may hold good of an English 
horse, it has no significance when apphed to an 
African dromedary. Proof: our adventurers saw the 
owner of each camel bring his animal to the edge 
of the pool; but instead of permitting the thirsty 
creature to step in and drink for itself, its head was 
held aloft, a wooden funnel was filled, the narrow end 
inserted into the nostril, and by the respiratory 
canal the water introduced to the throat and stomach. 

You may ask, why this selection of the nostrils, 
instead of the mouth? Our adventurers so inter- 
rogated one another. It was on after becoming 
better acquainted with the customs of the Sahara 
that they acquired a satisfactory explanation of one 
they had frequent occasion to observe. 

Though ordinarily of the most docile disposition, 
and in most of its movements the most tranquil of 
creatures, the dromedary, when drinking from a 
vessel, has the habit of repeatedly shaking its head 
and spilling large quantities of the water placed before 
it. Whese water is scarce and, as in the Sahara, 
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considered the most momentous matter of life, a 
waste of it after such fashion could not be tolerated. 
To prevent it, therefore, the camel-owner has con- 
trived that this animal, so essential to his own safe 
existence, should drink through the orifices intended 
by nature for its respiration. 


BENEDICK AND BEATRICE 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room, began 
a lively conversation with Leonato and the Prince. 
Beatrice, who liked not to be left out of any discourse, 
interrupted Benedick with sa5dng: T wonder that 
you win still be talking, signior Benedick: nobody 
marks you.' Benedick was just such another rattle- 
brain as Beatrice, yet he was not pleased at this 
free salutation ; he thought it did not become a well- 
bred lady to be so flippant with her tongue; and he 
remembered, when he was last at Messina, that 
Beatrice used to select him to make her merry jests 
upon. And as there is no one who so little likes to be 
made a jest of as those who are apt to lake the same 
liberty themselves, so it was with Benedick and 
Beatrice; these two sharp wits never met in former 
times but a perfect war of raiUery was kept up 
between them, and they always parted mutually dis- 
pleased with each other. Therefore when Beatrice 
stopped him in the middle of his discourse vwth telling 
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him nobody marked what he was sajdng. Benedick, 
affecting not to have observed before that she was 
present, said: 'What, my dear Lady Disdain, are you 
yet living? ’ And now war broke out afresh between 
them, and a long jangling argument ensued, during 
which Beatrice, although she knew he had so well 
approved his valour in the late war, said that she 
would eat all he had killed there: and observing the 
prince take delight in Benedick’s conversation, she 
called him ‘the prince’s jester.’ This sarcasm sunk 
deeper into the mind of Benedick than all Beatrice 
had said before. The hint she gave him that he was 
a coward, by saying she would eat all he had killed, he 
did not regard, knowing himself to be a brave man; 
but there is nothing that great wits so much dread 
as the imputation of buffoonery, because the charge 
comes sometimes a little too near the truth : therefore 
Benedick perfectly hated Beatrice when she called 
him ‘the prince's jester.’ 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW 

Once upon a time, a great while ago, when men did 
eat and drink less, and were more honest, and knew 
no knavery, there was wont to Wcdk many harmless 
spirits called fairies, dancing in brave order in fairy 
rings on green hills with sweet music. Sometimes 
they were invisible, and sometimes took divers shapes. 
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Many mad pranks would they play, as pinching of 
untidy damsels black and blue, and misplacing things 
in ill-ordered houses; but lovingly would they use 
good girls, giving them silver and other pretty toys, 
which they would leave for them, sometimes in their 
shoes, other times in their pockets, sometimes in 
bright basins and other clean vessels. 

Now it chanced that in those happy days, a babe was 
bom in a house to which the fairies did like well to 
repair. This babe was a boy, and the fairies, to show 
their pleasure, brought many pretty things thither, 
coverlets and delicate linen for his cradle ; and capons, 
woodcock, and quail for the christening, at which 
there was so much good cheer that the clerk had 
almost forgot to say the babe’s name: Robin Good- 
fellow. So much for the birth and christening of 
little Robin. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

William had, as yet, conquered little more than the 
south of England: hardly, indeed, all that; for 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and the neighbouring 
parts, which had belonged to Sweyn, Harold’s 
brother, were still insecure ; and the noble old city of 
Exeter, confident in her Roman walls, did not yield 
till two years after, in a.d. 1068. 

North of his conquered territory, Merciu stretched 
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almost across England, from Chester to the Wash, 
governed by Edwin and Morcar. Edwin called him- 
self Earl of Mercia, and held the Danish burghs. On 
the extreme north-west, the Roman city of Chester 
was his ; while on the extreme south-west (as Domes- 
day-book testifies), Morcar still held large lands 
round Bourne and throughout the south of Lincoln- 
shire, besides calling himself the Earl of Northumbria. 
The young men seemed the darlings of the half- 
Danish northmen. Chester, Coventry, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Stamford, a chain of fortified 
towns stretching acro.ss England, were at their 
command; Blethyn, prince of North Wales, was 
their nephew. 

Northumbria, likewise, was not yet in William’s 
hands. Indeed it was in no man’s hands, since the 
free Danes north of the Humber had expelled Tosti, 
putting Morcar in his place. Morcar, instead of 
residing in his earldom of Northumbria, had made one 
Oswulf his deputy: but he had rivals enough. There 
was Gospatric, claiming through his grandfather 
Uchtred, and strong in the protection of his cousin 
Malcolm, King of Scotland; there was young Wal- 
theof, ‘the forest thief,’- — or rather, perhaps, 'the 
thief of slaughter,’ who had been bom to Siward 
Biom in his old age, just after the battle of Dxm- 
sinane; a fine and gedlant young man, destined to a 
swift and sad end. 

William sent to the Northumbrians one Copsi, a 
thane of n/ark and worth, as his procmator, to expel 
F 
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Oswulf. Oswulf and the land folk answered by 
killing Copsi, and doing every man that which was 
right in his own eyes. 

William determined to propitiate the young earls. 
Perhaps he intended to govern the centre and north 
of England through them, as feudal vassals; and 
hoped meanwhile to pay his Norman conquerors 
sufficiently out of the forfeited lands of Harold, and 
those who had fought by his side at Hastings. It was 
not his policy to make himself, much less to call him- 
self, the conqueror of England. He claimed to be its 
legitimate sovereign, deriving from his cousin Edward 
the Confessor; and whosoever would acknowledge 
him as such, had neither right nor cause for fear. 
Therefore he sent for the young earls. He courted 
Waltheof, and more, really loved him. He promised 
Edwin his daughter in marriage. Some say it was 
Constance, afterwards married to Alan Fergant, of 
Brittany; but it may also have been the beautiful 
Adelaide, who, none knew why, early gave up the 
world, and died in a convent. Be that as it may, 
the two young people saw and loved each other at 
Rouen, whither WiUiam took Waltheof, Edwin, and 
his brother; as honoured guests in name; in reality 
as hostages likewise. 

With the same rational and prudent policy, William 
respected the fallen royal families, both of Harold and 
of Edward; at least, he warred not against women; 
and the wealth and influence of the great English 
ladies was enormous. Edith, sister of Harold, and 
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widow of the Confessor, lived in wealth and honour 
at Winchester. Gyda, Harold’s mother, retained 
Exeter and her land. Aldytha, or Elfgiva, widow 
of Harold, lived rich and safe in Chester. Godiva 
the countess owned, so antiquarians say, manors from 
Cheshire to Lincolnshire which would be now yearly 
worth the income of a great duke. Agatha the 
Hungarian, widow of Edmund the outlaw, dwelt at 
Romsey in Hampshire, under William’s care. Her 
son Edgar Etheling, the rightful heir of England, was 
treated by WiUiam not only with courtesy, but with 
affection; and allowed to rebel, when he did rebel, 
with impunity. For the descendant of RoUo, the 
heathen Viking, bad become a civilized chivalrous 
Christian knight. His mighty forefather would have 
split the Etheling’s skull with his own axe. A Frank 
king would have shaved the young man’s head, and 
immured him in a monastery. An Eastern sultan 
would have thrust out his eyes, or strangled him at 
once. But William, however cruel, however un- 
scrupulous, had a knightly heart, and somewhat of a 
Christian conscience; and his conduct to his only 
lawful rival is a noble trait amid many sins. 

So far all went well, till William went back to 
France; to be likened, not as his ancestors, to the 
gods of Valhalla, or the b2irbarous and destroying 
Vikings of mythic ages, but to Caesar, Pompey, 
Vespasian, and other civilized and civilizing heroes 
of classic Rome. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THESEUS AND THE 
MINOTAUR 

The Minotaur, turning suddenly about, caught sight 
of Theseus, and instantly lowered his horribly sharp 
horns, exactly as a mad bull does when he means to 
rush against an enemy. At the same time he belched 
forth a tremendous roar, in which there was some- 
thing like the words of human language, but all dis- 
jointed and shaken to pieces by passing through the 
gullet of a miserably enraged brute. 

Theseus could only guess what the creature intended 
to say, and that rather by his gestures than his words ; 
for the Minotaur’s homswere sharper than his wits, and 
of a great deal more service to him than his tongue. 
But probably this was the sense of what he uttered : 

‘Ah, wretch of a human being! I ’ll stick my horns 
through you, and toss you fifty feet high, and eat you 
up the moment you come down.’ 

‘Come on, then, and try it!’ was aU that Theseus 
deigned to reply ; for he was far too magnanimous to 
assault his enemy with insolent language. 

Without more words on either side, there ensued 
the most awful fight between Theseus and the 
Minotaur that ever happened beneath the sun or 
moon. I really know not how it might have turned 
out if the monster, in his first headlong rush against 
Theseus, had not missed him by a hair’s breadth, and 
broken one of his horns short off against the stone 
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wall. On this mishap, he bellowed so intolerably that 
a part of the lab3nrinth tumbled down, and all the 
inhabitants of Crete mistook the noise for an im- 
commonly heavy thunderstorm. Smarting with the 
pain, he galloped around the open space in so ridicu- 
lous a way that Theseus laughed at it long after- 
wards, though not precisely at the moment. After 
this the two antagonists stood valiantly up to one 
another, and fought sword to horn for a long while. 
At last the Minotaur made a rim at Theseus, grazed 
his left side with his horn, and flung him down ; and, 
thinking that he had stabbed him to the heart, he cut 
a great caper in the air, opened his bull mouth from 
ear to ear, and prepared to snap his head off. But 
Theseus by this time had leaped up, and caught the 
monster off his guard. Fetching a sword stroke at 
him with all his force, he hit him fair upon the neck, 
and made his bull head skip six yards from his human 
body, which fell down flat upon the ground. 

So now the battle was ended. Immediately the 
moon shone out as brightly as if aU the troubles of 
the world, and all the wickedness and the ugliness 
that infest human life, were past and gone for ever. 


THE VERY PERFECT KNIGHT 

Count Gaston Phoebus de Foix, at the time of 
which I am speaking, was about fifty-nine years old; 
and althotrgh I have seen very many knights, squires. 
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kings, princes, and others, I never saw any one so 
handsome. He was so perfectly formed that no one 
could praise him too much. He loved earnestly the 
things he ought to love, and hated those which it 
became him to hate. He was a prudent knight, full 
of enterprise and wisdom. He never allowed any 
men of abandoned character to be about him, reigned 
prudently, and was constant at his devotions. There 
were regular nocturnals from the Psalter, prayers 
from the rituals to the Virgin, to the Holy Ghost, and 
from the Burial Service. He had, every day, dis- 
tributed, as ahns at his gate, five florins, in small coin, 
to all comers. He was liberal and courteous in his 
gifts, and well knew how to take and how to give back. 
He loved dogs above all other animals; and during 
summer and winter amused himself much with himt- 
ing. He never indulged in any foolish works or 
ridiculous extravagances, and took account every 
month of the amount of his expenditure. He chose 
twelve of the most able of his subjects to receive 
and administer his finances, two serving two months 
each, and one of them acting as comptroller. He 
had certain coffers in his apartment, whence he took 
money to give to different knights, squires, or gentle- 
men, when they came to wait on him, for none ever 
left him without a gift. He was easy of access to all, 
and entered very freely into discourse, though laconic 
in his advice and in his answers. He employed four 
secretaries to write and copy his letters, and these 
were to be in readiness as soon as he left his room. 
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He called them neither John, Walter, nor William, 
but his good-for-nothings, to whom he gave his 
letters, after he had read them, to copy or to do 
anything else which he might command. In such 
manner lived the Count de Foix. When he quitted 
his chamber at midnight for supper, twelve servants 
bore each a lighted torch before him. The hall was 
full of knights and squires, and there were plenty of 
tables laid out for any who chose to sup. No one 
spoke to him at table unless he first began the con- 
versation. He ate heartily of poultry, but only the 
wings and thighs. He had great pleasure in hearing 
minstrels, being himself a proficient in the science. 
He remained at table about two hours, and was 
pleased whenever fanciful dishes were served up to 
him— not that he desired to partake of them, but 
having seen them, he immediately sent them to the 
tables of his knights and squires. In short, every- 
thing considered, though I had before been in several 
courts, I never was at one which pleased me more, 
nor was ever anywhere more delighted with feats of 
arms. Knights and squires were to be seen in every 
chamber, hall, and court, conversing on arms and 
armour. Everything honourable was to be found 
there. All intelligence from distant countries was 
there to be learnt; for the gallantry of the count 
had brought together visitors from all parts of 
the world. 
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THE GIFT OF THE GODDESS 

Cleobis and Bito were of Argive race ; their fortune 
was enough for their wants, and they were besides 
endowed with so much bodily strength that they had 
both gained prizes at the Games. Also this tale is 
told of them : There was a great festival in honom of 
the goddess Juno at Argos, to which their mother 
must needs be taken in a car. Now the oxen did not 
come home from the field in time: so the youths, 
fearful of being too late, put the yoke on their own 
necks, and themselves drew the car in which their 
mother rode. Five and forty furlongs did they draw 
her, and stopped before the temple. This deed of 
theirs was witnessed by the whole assembly of wor- 
shippers, and then their life closed in the best possible 
way. Herein, too, God showed forth most evidently, 
how much better a thing for man death is than life. 
For the Argive men, who stood around the car, 
extolled the vast strength of the youths; and the 
Argive women extoUed the mother who was blessed 
with such a pair of sons; and the mother herself, 
overjoyed at the deed and at the praises it had won, 
standing straight before the image, besought the 
goddess to bestow on Cleobis and Bito, the sons who 
had so mightily honoured her, the highest blessing to 
which mortals can attain. Her prayer ended, they 
offered sacrifice and partook of the holy banquet, 
after which the two youths fell asleep in the temple. 
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They never woke more, but so passed from the earth. 
The Argives, looking on them as among the best of 
men, caused statues of them to be made, which they 
gave to the shrine at Delphi. 


A LOYAL SLAVE 

A NEGRO, named Eustache, who was bom in 1773, on 
the sugar plantation of Monsieur Belin de Villeneuve, 
in the northern part of the island, had been always a 
remarkably intelHgent man, though entirely ignorant, 
and not even able to read. When the bloody attacks 
on the houses of the whites took place he is said, 
by his timely warnings and ingenious contrivances, 
to have at different times saved the lives of no less 
than 400 white persons without betraying the negroes ; 
and, lastly, he was enabled to place his master safely 
on board an American vessel with a sufficient cargo of 
sugar to secure him from destitution. Eustache him- 
self embarked at the same time, considering himself as 
still M. Belin’s slave as completely as though they 
were stiU on the plantation. On the voyage the 
vessel was captured by an English privateer; but, 
while all the Americans and French were put imder 
hatches, the negro was left at large to profit by the 
liberty the English sailors fancied they had conferred 
upon him. They were a drunken, undisciphned set, 
and while they were carousing Eustache played all 
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sorts of antics for their amusement, until they were 
so completely off their guard, that he succeeded in 
releasing and arming the prisoners and carrying off 
the prize, with the English as prisoners in their turn, 
safe into the roads of Baltimore. He there hired 
himself out to work, and applied all his earnings to 
the assistance of the many mined French from St. 
Domingo, who had taken refuge there. After a time 
it was supposed that the French power was re- 
established in the island, and M. Belin ventured back, 
with a number of his friends, in hopes of recovering 
his property ; but he fotmd himself in greater danger 
than ever. The town of Fort Dauphin was occupied 
by the Spaniards, and 20,000 negroes, commanded by 
a black called Jean Fran9ais, were encamped on the 
heights near the town, and massacred every French- 
man they encountered. The Spaniards gave the 
unhappy French no arms nor assistance, and M. Belin 
fled for his life to the sea-shore, pursued by a party of 
blacks. He saw a Spanish guard before him, and, 
throwing off his coat, ran in among them, giving his 
name to the officer. A Spanish imifoim was thrown 
over him, and he was saved. 

Eustache had been separated from his master in 
the crowd, and, uncertain whether he were still alive, 
resolved at least to save his property. He actually 
persuaded Jean Franfais’s wife to let him hide some 
boxes of valuables under her bed, by telling her that, 
if his master had been massacred, they would belong 
to himself; and then, going to the place of slaughter. 
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examined all the corpses, but happily in vain. After 
much inquiry, he discovered M. Belin, and succeeded 
in getting both him and his property on board ship, 
and bringing all safely a second time to Baltimore. 

M. Behn afterwards resided at Port au Prince, 
where he became president of the council. Eustache 
continued in his service as attached and devoted as 
ever, and after a time observing that he was dis- 
tressed by the increasing dimness of his eyesight, this 
devoted slave went secretly at four o’clock every 
morning to get himself taught to read, overcame all 
difficulties, and, when he thought himself perfect in 
the art, came to his master with a book, and thence- 
forth kept the old man occupied and amused. 

M. Belin took care to emancipate his faithful 
servant before his death, and left him a considerable 
legacy, which he regarded as a trust for his master’s 
distressed countrymen, and spent from day to day in 
acts of beneficence, gaining his own livelihood by 
hiring himself out as a cook at great dinners, for he 
was admirable in that line, and obtained constant 
employment. In 1831 he was still alive, and was 
sought out to receive the prize for which ten years 
before M. Monthyon had left an endowment, to serve 
as an acknowledgment of the noblest action that could 
each year be discovered. Eustache’s exertions were 
then made known, and in the words of the discourse 
made on that occasion, his daily deeds were thus 
described: ‘Every moment some new instance of his 
incorrigilie generosity comes to light. Sometimes it 
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is poor children whom he has put out to nurse, or 
others whose apprentice fee he has paid. Sometimes 
he buys tools or agricultural implements for workmen 
without means. Here, relations of his master obtain 
from him large sums which they will not restore and 
that he will never demand ; there he is left unpaid by 
persons who have employed him and whom he does 
not press because they have fallen into misfortune, 
and he respects distress.’ When he found, to his 
great surprise, how much his doings were admired, he 
answered one of the committee who had sought him 
out: ‘Indeed, sir, I am not doing this for men, but 
for the Master above.’ 


MISS TROTWOOD AND THE DONKEYS 

Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about nineteen 
or twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though 
I made no further observation of her at the moment, 
I may mention here what I did not discover until 
afterwards, namely that she was one of a series of 
protegees whom my aunt had taken into her service 
expressly to educate in a renouncement of mankind, 
and who had generally completed their abjuration 
by marrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. As I 
laid down my pen, a moment since, to think of it, 
the a?r from the sea came blowing in again, mixed 
with the perfume of the flowers; and I saw the old- 
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fashioned furniture brightly rubbed and polished, my 
aunt’s inviolable chair and table by the round green 
fan in the bow-window, the drugget-covered carpet, 
the cat, the kettle-holder, the two canaries, the old 
china, the punch-bowl full of dried rose-leaves, the 
tall press guarding all sorts of bottles and pots, and, 
wonderfully out of keeping with the rest, my dusty 
self upon the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, when 
my aunt, to my great alarm, became in one moment 
rigid with indignation, and had hardly voice to cry 
out; ‘Janet! Donkeys!’ 

Upon which, Janet came running up the stairs as if 
the house were in flames, darted out on a little piece 
of green in front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, 
lady-ridden, that had presumed to set hoof upon it; 
while my aunt, rushing out of the house, seized the 
bridle of a third animal laden with a bestriding child, 
turned him, led him forth from those sacred precincts, 
and boxed the ears of the unlucky urchin in attendance 
who had dared to profane that hallowed ground. 

To this hour I don't know whether my aunt had 
any lawful right of way over that patch of green ; but 
she had settled it in her own mind that .she had, and 
it was all the same to her. The one great outrage of 
her life, demanding to be constantly avenged, was 
the passage of a donkey over that immaculate spot. 
In whatever occupation she was engaged, however 
interesting to her the conversation in which she was 
taking pasrt, a donkey turned the current of her ideas 
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in a moment, and she was upon him straight. Jugs 
of water, and watering-pots, were kept in secret places 
ready to be discharged on the offending boys; sticks 
were laid in ambush behind the door; sallies were 
made at all hours; and incessant war prevailed. 
Perhaps this was an agreeable excitement to the 
donkey-boys, or perhaps the more sagacious of the 
donkeys, understanding how the case stood, delighted 
with constitutional obstinacy in coming that way. I 
only know that there were three alarms before the 
bath was ready ; and that on the occasion of the last 
and most desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, 
single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, 
and bump his sandy head against her own gate, before 
he seemed to comprehend what was the matter. 
These interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, 
because she was giving me broth out of a tablespoon 
at the time (having firmly persuaded herself that I 
was actually starving, and must receive nourishment 
at first in very small quantities), and, while my 
mouth was yet open to receive the spoon, she would 
put it back into the basin, cry: ‘Janet! Donkeys!’ 
and go out to the assault. 


THE SAND-STORM 

There came a storm which, before the castaways 
had been half an hour asleep, increased to a tempest. 
It was one of those sudden uprisings of the elements 
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common in all tropical countries, but especially so 
in the desert tracts of Arabia and Africa, where the 
atmosphere, rarefied by heat, and becoming highly 
volatile, suddenly loses its equilibrium and rushes 
like a destroying angel over the surface of the 
earth. 

The phenomenon that had broken over the arena- 
ceous couch upon which slept the four castaways, 
was neither more nor less than a ‘ sand-storm ’ ; or, to 
give it its Arab title, a simoom. 

The misty vapour that late hung suspended in the 
atmosphere had been swept away by the first puff of 
the wind ; and its place was now occupied by a cloud 
equally dense, though perhaps not so constant, a 
cloud of white sand lifted from the surface of the earth, 
and whirled high up towards heaven, even far out over 
the waters of the ocean. 

Had it been dayUght, huge volumes of what might 
have appeared dust might have been seen rolling over 
the ridges of sand, here swirling into rounded pillar- 
like shapes, that could easily have been mistaken for 
solid columns, standing for a time in one place, then 
stalking over the summits of the hills, or suddenly 
breaking into confused and cumbering masses ; while 
the heavier particles, no longer kept in suspension 
by the rotatory whirl, might be seen spilling back 
towards the earth, hke a sand shower projected 
downward through some gigantic ‘screen.’ 
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THE WOOING OF DESDEMONA 

Brabantio, the rich senator of Venice, had a fair 
daughter, the gentle Desdemona. She was sought 
to by divers suitors, both on account of her many 
virtuous quahties, and for her rich expectations. But 
among the suitors of her own clime and complexion, 
she saw none whom she could affect: for this noble 
lady, who regarded the mind more than the features 
of men, with a singularity rather to be admired than 
imitated, had chosen for the object of her affections, 
a Moor, a black, whom her father loved, and often 
invited to his house. 

Neither is Desdemona to be altogether condemned 
for the unsuitableness of the person whom she 
selected for her lover. Bating that Othello was 
black, the noble Moor wemted nothing which might 
recommend him to the affections of the greatest lady. 
He was a soldier, and a brave one ; and by his conduct 
in bloody wars against the Turks, had risen to the 
rank of general in the Venetian service, and was 
esteemed and trusted by the state. 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as is the 
manner of ladies) loved to hear him tell the story of 
his adventures, which he would run through from 
his earliest recollection; the battles, sieges, and en- 
counters, which he had passed through; the perils 
he had been exposed to by land and by water; his 
hair-breadth escapes, when he had entered,a breach. 
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or marched up to the mouth of a cannon; and how 
he had been taken prisoner by the insolent enemy, 
and sold to slavery; how he demeaned himself in 
that state, and how he escaped: all these accounts, 
added to the narration of the strange things he had 
seen in foreign countries, the vast wildernesses and 
romantic caverns, the quarries, the rocks and moun- 
tains, whose heads are in the clouds; of the savage 
nations, the cannibals who are man-eaters, and a race 
of people in Africa whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders: these travellers’ stories would so enchain 
the attention of Desdemona, that if she were called 
off at any time by household affairs, she would 
dispatch with all haste that business, and return, 
and with a greedy ear devour Othello’s discourse. 
And once he took advantage of a pliant hour, and drew 
from her a prayer, that he would tell her the whole 
stor^' of his life at large, of which she had heard so 
much, but only by parts: to which he consented, and 
beguiled her of many a tear, when he spoke of some 
distressful stroke which his youth had suffered. 

His story being done, she gave him for his pains a 
world of sighs: she swore a pretty oath, that it was 
all passing strange, and pitiful, wondrous pitiful: she 
wished (she said) she had not heard it, yet she wished 
that heaven had made her such a man ; and then she 
thanked him, and told him, if he had a friend who 
loved her, he had only to taach him how to teU his 
story, and that would woo her. Upon this hint, 
delivered ^ot with more frankness than modesty. 
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accompanied with certain bewitching prettinesses, and 
blushes, which Othello could not but understand, he 
spoke more openly of his love, and in this golden 
opportunity gained the consent of the generous lady 
Desdemona privately to marry him. 


LEGEND OF THE DOG GELERT 

Llywelyn during his contests with the Enghsh had 
encamped with a few followers in the valley, and one 
day departed with his men on an expedition, leaving 
his infant son in a cradle in his tent, tmder the care 
of his hound Gelert, after giving the child its fill of 
goat’s milk. Whilst he was absent a wolf from the 
neighbouring mountains, in quest of prey, found its 
way into the tent, and was about to devour the child, 
when the watchful dog interfered, and after a des- 
perate conflict, in which the tent was tom down, 
succeeded in destroying the monster. Llywelyn 
returning at evening found the tent on the ground, 
and the dog, covered with blood, sitting beside it. 
Imagining that the blood with which Gelert was 
besmeared was that of his own son devomed by the 
animal to whose care he had confided him, Llywelyn 
in a paroxysm of natural indignation forthwith 
transfixed the faithful creature with his spear. 
Scarcely, however, had he done so when his eeirs were 
startled by the cry of a child from beneath the fallen 
tent, and hastily removing the canvas he»foimd the 
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child in its cradle, quite uninjured, and the body of an 
enormous wolf, frightfully tom and mangled, lying 
near. His breast was now filled with conflicting 
emotions, joy for the preservation of his son, and 
grief for the - fate of his dog, to whom he forthwith 
hastened. The poor animal was not quite dead, but 
presently expired, in the act of licking his master’s 
hand. Llywel 5 m mourned over him as over a 
brother, biu-ied him with funeral honours in the 
vaUey, and erected a tomb over him as over a hero. 
From that time the valley was called Beth Gelert. 

Such is the legend, which, whether true or fictitious, 
is singularly beautiM and afiecting. 

The tomb, or what is said to be the tomb, of Gelert, 
stands in a beautiful meadow just below the precipi- 
tous side of Cerrig Llan: it consists of a large slab 
lying on its side, and two upright stones. It is shaded 
by a weeping willow, and is surroxmded by a hex- 
agonal paling. Who is there acquainted with the 
legend, whether he beheves that the dog hes beneath 
those stones or not, can visit them without exclaiming 
with a sigh ; ‘ Poor Gelert I ’ 


THE PYGMY PEOPLE 

Among the Pygmies, I suppose, if one of them grew 
to the height of six or eight inches he was reckoned a 
prodigiously tall man. It must have been very pretty 
to behold 4;heir little cities, with streets two or three 
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feet wide, paved with the smallest pebbles, and 
bordered by habitations about as big as a squirrel’s 
cage. The king’s palace attained to the stupendous 
magnitude of Periwinkle’s baby-house, and stood in 
the centre of a spacious square, which could hardly 
have been covered by our hearth-rug. Their principal 
temple, or cathedral, was as lofty as yonder bureau, 
and was looked upon as a wonderfully sublime and 
magnificent edifice. All these structures were built 
neither of stone nor wood. They were neatly 
plastered together by the Pygmy workmen, pretty 
much like birds’ nests, out of straw, feathers, egg- 
shells, and other small bits of stuff, with stiff clay 
instead of mortar; and when the hot sun had dried 
them they were just as snug and comfortable as a 
Pygmy could desire. 

The country round about was conveniently laid out 
in fields, the largest of which was nearly of the same 
extent as one of Sweet Fern’s flower-beds. Here the 
Pygmies used to plant wheat and other kinds of grain, 
which, when it grew up and ripened, overshadowed 
these tiny people as the pines, and the oaks, and the 
walnut and chestnut trees overshadow you and me 
when we walk in our own tracts of woodland. At 
harvest time they were forced to go with their little 
axes and cut down the grain, exactly as a woodcutter 
makes a clearing in the forest; and when a stalk of 
wheat, with its overburdened top, chanced to come 
crashing down upon an unfortunate Pygmy, it was 
apt to be a very sad affair. If it did not ♦smash him 
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all to pieces, at least, I am sure, it must have made the 
poor little fellow’s head ache. And oh, my stars! if 
the fathers and mothers were so small, what must the 
children and babies have been? A whole family of 
them might have been put to bed in a shoe, or have 
crept into an old glove, and played at hide-and-seek 
in its thumb and fingers. You might have hidden a 
year-old baby under a thimble. 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN 

During the time that France was divided into pro- 
vinces (or dukedoms as they were called) there reigned 
in one of these provinces an usurper, who had deposed 
and banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his dominions, 
retired with a few faithful followers to the forest of 
Arden ; and here the good duke lived with his loving 
friends, who had put themselves into a voluntijy 
e xile for his sake, while their land and revenues en- 
riched the false usurper land custom soon made the 
life of careless ease they led here more sweet to them 
than the pomp and uneasy splendoim of a courtier's 
life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood of 
England, and to this forest many noble youths daily 
resorted from the court, and did fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did who lived in the golden age. 
In the summer they lay along under the fine shade of 
the large forest trees, marking the pla5dul sports of 
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the wild deer; and so fond were they of these poor 
dappled fools, who seemed to be the native inhabitants 
of the forest, that it grieved them to be forced to kill 
them to supply themselves with venison for their 
food. When the cold winds of winter made the 
duke feel the change of his adverse fortune, he would 
endure it patiently, and say: ‘These chilling winds 
which blow upon my body are true counsellors ; they 
do not flatter, but represent truly to me my condi- 
tion; and though they bite sharply, their tooth is 
nothing like so keen as that of unkindness and in- 
gratitude. I find that howsoever men speak against 
adversity, yet some sweet uses are to be extracted 
from it; like the jewel, precious for medicine, which 
is taken from the head of the venomous and despised 
toad.’ In this manner did the patient duke draw a 
useful morcd from everything that he saw; and by 
the help of this morahzing turn, in that life of his, 
remote from pubhc haunts, he could find tongues in 
trees, books in the nmning brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything. 


THE GREAT STORM 

There had been a wind all day; and it was rising 
then, with an extraordinary great sound. In another 
hom: it had much increased, and the sky was more 
overcast, and blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds' closing in 
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and densely overspreading the whole sky, then very 
dark, it came on to blow harder and harder. It still 
increased, imtil our horses could scarcely face the 
wind. Many times, in the dark part of the night (it 
was then late in September, when the nights were not 
short), the leaders turned about, or came to a dead 
stop ; and we were often in serious apprehension that 
the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of 
rain came up before this storm, like showers of steel ; 
and, at those times, when there was any shelter of 
trees or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in a 
sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. 
I had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it 
blew great guns, but I had never known the like of 
this, or an3^ing approaching to it. We came to 
Ipswich — ^very late, having had to fight every inch of 
ground since we were ten miles out of London; and 
found a cluster of people in the market-place, who 
had risen from their beds in the night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about 
the inn-yard while we changed horses, told us of great 
sheets of lead having been ripped off a high church- 
tower, and flung into a by-street, which they then 
blocked up. Others had to tell of country people, 
coming in from neighbouring villages, who had seen 
great trees l5dng tom out of the earth, and whole 
ricks scattered about the roads and fields. Still there 
was no abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea. 
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from which this migiity wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its force became more and more terrific. Long 
before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain upon us. The water was out, over 
miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle lashed its 
banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of 
the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last we 
got into the town, the people came out of their doors, 
all aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder 
of the mail that had come through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at 
the sea ; staggering along the street, which was strewn 
with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of 
sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and holding 
by people I met, at angry comers. Coming near the 
beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the 
people of the town, lurking behind buildings; some 
now and then braving the fury of the storm to look 
away to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in 
trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women 
whose husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, 
which there was too much reason to think might have 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for 
safety. Grizzled old sailors were among the people, 
shaking their heads, as they looked from water to 
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sky, and muttering to one another; ship-owners, 
excited and uneasy; children, huddling together, and 
peering into older faces; even stout mariners, dis- 
turbed and anxious, levelling their glasses at the sea 
from behind places of shelter, as if they were survey- 
ing an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find 
sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the 
blinding wind, the flying stones and sand, and the 
awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery 
walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf 
the town. As the receding wave swept back with a 
hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. 
When some white-headed billows thundered on, and 
dashed themselves to pieces before they reached the 
land, every fragment of the late whole seemed pos- 
sessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be 
gathered to the composition of another monster. 
Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
valleys (with a soUtary storm-bird sometimes skim- 
ming through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of 
water shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
soimd; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon 
as made, to change its shape and place, and beat 
another shape and place away ; the ideal shore on the 
horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; 
the clouds fell fast and thick; I seemed to see a 
rending aad upheaving of all nature. 
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ACCOUNT OF GRONWY OWEN 

Goronwy or Gronwy Owen, was bom in the year 
1722, at a place called Llanfair Mathafam Eithaf in 
Anglesey. He was the eldest of three children. His 
parents were peasants and so exceedingly poor that 
they were unable to send him to school. Even, how- 
ever, when an unlettered child he gave indications that 
he was visited by the awen or muse. At length the 
celebrated Lewis Morris chancing to be at Llanfair 
became acquainted with the boy, and struck with 
his natural talents, detennined that he should have 
all the benefit which education could bestow. He 
accordingly, at his own expense sent him to school at 
Beaumaris, where he displayed a remarkable aptitude 
for the acquisition of Icciming. He subsequently sent 
him to Jesus College, Oxford, and supported him 
there whilst studying for the church. Whilst at 
Jesus, Gronwy distinguished himself as a Greek and 
Latin scholar, and gave such proofs of poetical talent 
in his native language, that he was looked upon by his 
countrymen of that Welsh college as the rising Bard 
of the age. After completing his collegiate course he 
retmned to Wales, where he was ordained a minister 
of the Church in the year 1745. The next seven 
years of his life were a series of cruel disappointments 
and pecuniary embarrassments. The grand wish of 
his heart was to obtain a curacy and to settle down 
in Wales. Certainly a very reasonable wish. To say 
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nothing of his being a great genius, he was eloquent, 
highly learned, modest, meek and of irreproachable 
morals, yet Gronwy Owen could obtain no Welsh 
curacy, nor could his friend Lewis Morris, though he 
exerted himself to the utmost, procure one for him. 
It is true that he was told that he might go to Llan- 
fair, his native place, and officiate there at a time 
when the curacy happened to be vacant, and thither 
he went, glad at heart to get back amongst his 
old friends, who enthusiastically welcomed him; yet 
scarcely had he been there three weeks when he 
received notice from the chaplain of the Bishop of 
Bangor that he must vacate Llanfair in order to make 
room for a Mr. John Ellis, a young clergyman of large 
independent fortune, who was wishing for a curacy 
under the Bishop of Bangor, Doctor Hutton — so poor 
Gronwy the eloquent, the learned, the meek, was 
obliged to vacate the pulpit of his native place to make 
room for the rich young clergyman, who wished to be 
within dining distance of the palace of Bangor. Truly 
in this world the full shall be crammed, and those who 
have little, shall have the little which they have taken 
away from them. Unable to obtain emplo5mient in 
Wales Gronwy sought for it in England, and after some 
time procured the curacy of Oswestry in Shropshire, 
where he married a respectable young woman, who 
eventually brought him two sons and a daughter. 

From Oswestry he went to Donnington near 
Shrewsbury, where under a certain Scotchman named 
Douglas, Who was an absentee, and who died Bishop 
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of Salisbury, he officiated as curate and master of a 
grammar school for a stipend — always grudgingly 
and contumeliously paid — of three-and-twenty pounds 
a year. From Donnington he removed to Walton in 
Cheshire, where he lost his daughter who was carried 
off by a fever. His next removal was to Northolt, a 
pleasant village in the neighbourhood of London. 

He held none of his curacies long, either losing them 
from the caprice of his principals, or being compelled 
to resign them from the parsimony which they 
practised towards him. In the year 1756 he was 
living in a garret in London vainly soliciting employ- 
ment in his sacred calling, and undergoing with his 
family the greatest privations. At length his friend 
Lewis Morris, who had 'always assisted him to the 
utmost of his ability, procured him the mastership 
of a government school at New Brunswick in North 
America with a salary of three hundred poimds a 
year. Thither he went with his wife and family, and 
there he died some time about the year 1780. 

He was the last of the great poets of Cambria and, 
with the exception of Ab Gwil}mn, the greatest which 
she has produced. 


ROUGH WEATHER AT SEA 

From the storm which came on before we had well got 
clear of Straits Le Maire, we had a continual suc- 
cession of such tempestuous weather as surprised the 
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oldest and most experienced mariners on board, and 
obliged them to confess that what they had hitherto 
called storms were inconsiderable gales compared with 
the violence of these winds, which raised such short, 
and at the same time such mountainous waves, as 
greatly surpassed in danger all seas known in any 
other part of the globe : and it was not without great 
reason that this unusual appearance filled us with 
continual terror; for, had any one of these waves 
broke fairly over us, it must, in all probability, have 
sent us to the bottom. Nor did we escape with 
terror only; for the ship rolling incessantly gunwale 
to, gave us such quick and violent motions that the 
men were in perpetual danger of being dashed to pieces 
against the decks or sides of the ship. And though we 
were extremely careful to secure ourselves from these 
shocks by grasping some fixed body, yet many of our 
people were forced from their hold, some of whom 
were killed, and others greatly injured; in particular, 
one of our best seamen was canted overboard and 
drowned, another dislocated his neck, a third was 
throwTi into tlie main hold and broke his thigh, and 
one of our boatswain’s mates broke his collar-bone 
twice; not to mention many other accidents of the 
same kind. These tempests, so dreadful in them- 
selves, though unattended by any other unfavourable 
circumstance, were yet rendered more mischievous 
to us by their inequality, and the deceitful intervals 
which they at some times afforded; for though we 
were oftentimes obliged to lie-to, for days together. 
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under a reefed mizen, and were frequently reduced to 
lie at the mercy of the waves under our bare poles, 
yet now and then we ventured to make sail with our 
courses double reefed; and the weather proving more 
tolerable, would perhaps encourage us to set our 
top-sails ; after which, the wind, without any previous 
notice, would return upon us with redoubled force, 
and would in an instant tear our sails from the yards. 
And that no circumstance might be wanting which 
could aggrandize our distress, these blasts generally 
brought with them a great quantity of snow and 
sleet, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails, 
thereby rendering them and our cordage brittle, and 
apt to snap upon the slightest strain, adding great 
difficulty and labour to the working of the ship, 
benumbing the limbs of our people, and making them 
incapable of exerting themselves with their usual 
activity. 


THE OLDEST RACE 

Now the Egyptians, before the reign of their King 
Psammetichus, believed themselves to be the most 
ancient of mankind. Since Psammetichus, however, 
made an attempt to discover who were actually the 
primitive race, they have been of opinion that while 
they surpass all other nations, the Phrygians surpass 
them in antiquity. This king, finding itcimpossible 
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to make out by dint of inquiry what men were the 
most ancient, contrived the following method of 
discovery : He took two children of the common sort, 
and gave them over to a herdsman to bring up at his 
folds, strictly charging him to let no one utter a word 
in their presence, but to keep them in a sequestered 
cottage, and from time to time introduce goats to 
their apartment, see that they got their fill of milk, 
and in all other respects look after them. His object 
herein was to know, after the indistinct babblings 
of infancy were over, what word they would first 
articulate. It happened as he had anticipated. The 
herdsman obeyed his orders for two years, and at the 
end of that time, on his one day opening the door 
of their room and going in, the children both ran up 
to him with outstretched arms, and distinctly said 
‘Becos,’ When this first happened the herdsman 
took no notice ; but afterwards when he observed, on 
coming often to see after them, that the word was 
constantly in their mouths, he informed his lord, 
and by his command brought the children into his 
presence. Psammetichus then himself heard them 
say the word, upon which he proceeded to make 
inquiry what people there was who called anything 
'becos,' and hereupon he learnt that 'becos' was the 
Phrygian name for bread. In consideration of 
this circumstance the Egyptians yielded their 
claims, and admitted the greater antiquity of the 
Phrygians. 
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THE DRAGON-SLAYER 

Some eighteen years after the conquest of Rhodes, 
the whole island was filled with dismay by the ravages 
of an enormous creature, living in a morass at the foot 
of Mount St. Stephen, about two miles from the city 
of Rhodes. Tradition calls it a dragon, and whether 
it were a crocodile or a serpent is uncertain. There 
is reason to think that the monsters of early creation 
were slow in becoming extinct, or it is not impossible 
that either a crocodile or a python might have been 
brought over by storms or currents from Africa, and 
have grown to a more formidable size than usual in 
solitude among the marshes, while the island was 
changing owners. The reptile, whatever it might be, 
was the object of extreme dread; it devoured sheep 
and cattle, when they came down to the water, and 
even young shepherd-boys were missing. And the 
pilgrimage to the Chapel of St. Stephen, on the hiU 
above its lair, was especially a service of danger, for 
pUgrims were behevcd to be snapped up by the 
dragon before they could mount the hill. 

Several knights had gone out to attempt the 
destruction of the creature, but not one had returned, 
and at last the Grand Master, Hehon de Villeneuve, 
forbade any further attacks to be made. The dragon 
is said to have been covered with scales that were 
perfectly impenetrable either to arrows or any cutting 
weapon ; and a severe loss that encounterc with him 
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had cost the Order, convinced the Grand Master that 
he must be let alone. 

However, a young knight, named Dieudonne de 
Gozon, was by no means willing to acquiesce in the 
decree ; perhaps all the less because it came after he 
had once gone out in quest of the monster, but had re- 
turned, by his own confession, without striking a blow. 
He requested leave of absence, and went home for a 
time to his father’s castle of Gozon, in Languedoc; and 
there he caused a model of the monster to be made. 
He had observed that the scales did not protect the 
animal’s belly, though it was almost impossible to get 
a blow at it, owing to its tremendous teeth, and the 
furious strokes of its length of tail. He therefore 
caused this part of his model to be made hollow, 
and filled with food, and obtaining two fierce young 
mastiffs, he trained them to fly at the under side of 
the monster, while he mounted his war-horse, and 
endeavoured to accustom it likewise to attack the 
strange shape without swerving. 

When he thought the education of horse and dogs 
complete, he returned to Rhodes; but fearing to be 
prevented from carrying out his design, he did not 
land at the city, but on a remote part of the coast, 
whence he made his way to the chapel of St. Stephen. 
There, after having recommended himself to God, he 
left his two French squires, desiring them to return 
home if he were slain, but to watch and come to him 
if he killed the dragon, or were only hurt by it. He 
then rode, down the hill-side, and towards the haxmt 
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of the dragon. It roused itself at his advance, and 
at first he charged it with his lance, which was per- 
fectly useless against the scales. His horse was quick 
to perceive the difference between the true and the 
false monster, and started back, so that he was forced 
to leap to the ground; but the two dogs were more 
staunch, and sprang at the animal, whilst their 
master struck at it with his sword, but still without 
reaching a vulnerable part, and a blow from the tail 
had thrown him down, and the dragon was turning 
upon him, when the movement left the undefended 
belly exposed. Both mastiffs fastened on it at once, 
and the knight, regaining his feet, thrust his sword 
into it. There was a death-grapple, and finally the 
servants, coming down the hill, found their knight 
lying apparently dead under the carcass of the dragon. 
When they had extricated him, taken off his helmet, 
2md sprinkled him with water, he recovered, and 
presently was led into the city amid the ecstatic shouts 
of the whole populace, who conducted him in triumph 
to the palace of the Grand Master. 


PROBUS, EMPEROR AND WARRIOR 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side 
the enemies of Rome. After his death they seemed 
to revive with an increase of fury and of numbers. 
They were again vanquished by the active vigour of 
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ProbuSj who, in a short reign of about six years, 
equalled the fame of ancient heroes, and restored 
peace and order to every province of the Roman 
world. The dangerous frontier of Rhaetia he so 
firmly secured, that he left it without the suspicion 
of an enemy. He broke the wandering power of 
the Sarmatian tribes; and by the terror of his arms 
compelled those barbarians to relinquish their spoil. 
The Gothic nation courted the alliance of so war- 
like an emperor. He attacked the Isaurians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their strongest 
castles, and flattered himself that he had for ever sup- 
pressed a domestic foe, whose independence so deeply 
wounded the majesty of the empire. The troubles 
excited by the usurper Firmus in the Upper Egypt 
had never been perfectly appeased; and the cities of 
Ptolemais and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the 
Blemmyes, still maintained an obscure rebellion. The 
chastisement of those cities, and of their auxiliaries, 
the savages of the south, is said to have alarmed the 
court of Persia; and the great king sued in vain for 
the friendship of Probus. Most of the exploits which 
distinguished his reign, were achieved by the personal 
valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that 
the writer of his life expresses some amazement how, 
in so short a time, a single man could be present in so 
many distant wars. The remaining actions he en- 
trusted to the care of his lieutenants, the judicious 
choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part of his 
glory. Cafus, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantins, 
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Galerius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd 
of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported 
the throne, were trained to arms in the severe school 
of Aurelian and Probus. 


BO-BO DISCOVERS THE ART OF ROASTING 

The swine-herd Ho-ti having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect 
mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his 
eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who, being 
fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which kindling quickly, spread the con- 
flagration over every part of the poor mansion, till it 
was reduced to ashes. Together with the cottage 
(a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building, you 
may think it), what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed a 
luxury all over the East from the remotest periods 
that we read of. Bo-bo was in the utmost consterna- 
tion, as you may think, not so much for the sake of 
the tenement, which his father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches and the labour 
of an hour or two at any time, as for the loss of the 
pigs. While he was thinking what he should say to 
his father, and wringing his hands over tke smoking 
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remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour 
assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had 
before experienced. What could it proceed from? 
Not from the burnt cottage — he had smelt that smell 
before — indeed, this was by no means the first 
accident of the kind which had occurred through the 
negligence of this unlucky young firebrand. Much 
less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, or 
flower. A premonitory moistening at the same time 
overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what to 
think. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if 
there were any signs of life in it. He burnt his 
fingers, and to cool them he applied them in his 
booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of 
the scorched skin had come away with his fingers, 
and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) he 
tasted — cracklingl Again he felt and fumbled at the 
pig. It did not burn him so much now — still he 
licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at 
length broke into his slow understanding that it was 
the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so 
delicious; and, surrendering himself up to the new- 
born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of 
the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion, 
when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, 
armed with retributory cudgel, and, finding how 
affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young 
rogue’s sljoulders as thick as hail-stones, which 
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Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. The tickling pleasure which he experienced in 
his lower regions had rendered him quite callous to 
any inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not 
beat him from his pig till he had fairly made an end 
of it. 


THE LAST ROMAN TRIUMPH 

As soon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth year 
of his reign, he celebrated that memorable era, as well 
as the success of his arms, by the pomp of a Roman 
triumph. Maximian, the equal partner of his power, 
was his only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Caesars had fought and conquered, but the merit 
of their exploits was ascribed, according to the 
rigour of ancient maxims, to the auspicious influence 
of their fathers and emperors. The triumph of 
Diocletian and Maximian was less magnificent, per- 
haps, than those of Aurehan and Probus, but it was 
dignified by several circumstances of superior fame 
and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Nile, fmnished their respective 
trophies; but the most distinguished ornament was 
of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed 
by an important conquest. The representations of 
rivers, mountains, and provinces, were carried before 
the imperial car. The images of the captive wives. 
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the sisters, and the children of the great king afforded 
a new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the 
people. In the eyes of posterity this triumph is 
remarkable, by a distinction of a less honourable 
kind. It was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon 
after this period, the emperors ceased to vanquish, 
and Rome ceased to be the capital of the empire. 


CHURCH-GOING WITH THE GYPSIES 

I RETURNED to my dingle, where I passed several 
hours in conning the Welsh Bible, which the preacher, 
Peter Wilhams, had given me. 

At last I gave over reading, took a slight refresh- 
ment, and was about to emerge from the dingle, 
when I heard the voice of Mr. Petulengro calling me. 
I went up again to the encampment, where I found 
Mr. Petulengro, his wife, and Tawno Chikno, ready 
to proceed to church. Mr. and Mrs. Petulengro were 
dressed in Roman fashion, though not in the full- 
blown manner in which they had paid their visit to 
Isopel and myself. Tawno had on a clean white 
slop, with a nearly new black beaver, with very broad 
rims, and the nap exceedingly long. As for myself, 
I was dre.ssed in much the same manner as that in 
which I departed from London, having on, in honour 
of the day, a shirt perfectly clean, having washed one 
on purpos* for the occasion, with my own hands, the 
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day before, in the pond of tepid water in which the 
newts and efts were in the habit of taking their 
pleasure. We proceeded for upwards of a mile by 
footpaths through meadows and cornfields ; we crossed 
various stiles; at last passing over one, we found our- 
selves in a road, wending along which for a consider- 
able distance, we at last came in sight of a church, 
the bells of which had been tolling distinctly in our 
ears for some time; before, however, we leached 
the churchyard, the bells had ceased their melody. 
It was surrounded by lofty beech trees of brilliant 
green foliage. We entered the gate, Mrs. Petulengro 
leading the way, and proceeded to a small door near 
the east end of the church. As we advanced, the 
sound of singing within the church rose upon our 
ears. Arrived at the small door, Mrs. Petulengro 
opened it and entered, followed by Tawno Chikno. 
I myself went last of all, following JVlr. Petulengro, 
who, before I entered, turned round, and, with a signifi- 
cant nod, advised me to take care how I behaved. 


THE BURNING OF ROME 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital 
of the empire was afflicted by a fire which raged 
beyond the memory or example of former ages. 
The monuments of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, 
the trophies of the Punic and Gallic wars<. the most 
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holy temples, and the most splendid palaces, were 
involved in one common destruction. Of the four- 
teen regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, 
four only subsisted entire, three were levelled with 
the ground, and the remaining seven, which had 
experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a 
melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation. The 
vigilance of government appears not to have neg- 
lected any of the precautions which might alleviate 
the sense of so dreadful a calamity. The imperial 
gardens were thrown open to the distressed multitude, 
temporary buildings were erected for their accom- 
modation, and a plentiful supply of com and pro- 
visions was distributed at a very moderate price. 
The most^generous policy seemed to have dictated the 
edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets and 
the constmction of private houses ; and as it usually 
happens, in an, age of prosperity, the conflagration of 
Rome, in the course of a few years, produced a new 
city, more regular and more beautiful than the former. 


HISTORY OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL 

Here is the history of Duncan Campbell. The 
father of this person was a native of Shetland, who, 
being shipwrecked on the coast of Swedish Lapland, 
and hospitably received by the natives, married a 
woman of the country, by whom he had Duncan, who 
was bom<deaf and dumb. On the death of his mother 
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the child was removed by his father to Scotland, 
where he was educated and taught the use of the 
finger alphabet, by means of which people are enabled 
to hold ^scourse with each other, without moving the 
lips or tongue. This alphabet was originally invented 
in Scotland, and at the present day is much in use 
there, not only amongst dumb people, but many 
others, who employ it as a silent means of com- 
munication. Nothing is more usual than to see 
passengers in a common conveyance in Scotland 
discoursing with their fingers. Duncan at an early 
period gave indications of possessing the second sight. 
After various adventures he came to London, where 
for many years he practised as a fortune-teller, 
pretending to answer all questions, whether relating 
to the past or the future, by means of the second 
sight. There can be no doubt that this man was to 
a certain extent an impostor; no person exists having 
a thorough knowledge either of the past or future by 
means of the second sight, which only visits particular 
people by fits and starts, and which is quite indepen- 
dent of individual will; but it is equally certain that 
he disclosed things which no person could have been 
acquainted with without visitations of the second 
sight. His papers fell into the hands of Defoe, who 
wrought them up in his own peculiar manner, and 
gave them to the world under the title of The Life 
of Mr. Duncan Campbell, the Deaf and Dumb Gentle- 
man: with an appendix containing many anecdotes 
of the second sight from Martin’s tour. 
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THE SUBDUING OF THE SARMATIANS 

The Goths, vanquished on every side, were driven 
into the mountains, where, in the course of a severe 
campaign, above an hundred thousand were com- 
puted to have perished by cold and hunger. Peace 
was at length granted to their humble supplications; 
the eldest son of Araric was accepted as the most 
valuable hostage; and Constantine endeavoured to 
convince their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of 
honours and rewards, how far the friendship of the 
Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the 
expressions of his gratitude towards the faithful 
Chersonites, the emperor was still more magnificent. 
The pride of the nation was gratified by the splendid 
and almost royal decorations bestowed on their 
magistrate and his successors. A perpetual exemp- 
tion from all duties was stipulated for their vessels 
which traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iron, com, oil, and every 
supply which could be useful either in peace or war. 
But it was thought that the Sarmatians were suffi- 
ciently rewarded by their deliverance from impend- 
ing ruin; and the emperor, perhaps with too strict 
an economy, deducted some part of the expenses of 
the war from the customary gratifications which were 
allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sar- 
matians ^oon forgot, with the levity of barbarians. 
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the services which they had so lately received, and 
the dangers which still threatened their safety. 
Their inroads on the territory of the empire pro- 
voked the indignation of Constantine to leave them 
to their fate, and he no longer opposed the ambition 
of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who had recently 
ascended the Gothic throne. Wisumar, the Vandal 
king, whilst alone, and vmassisted, he defended his 
dominions with undaunted courage, was vanquished 
and slain in a decisive battle, which swept away the 
flower of the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of 
the nation embraced the desperate expedient of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and 
herdsmen, by whose tumultuary aid they revenged 
their defeat, and expelled the invader from their 
confines. But they soon discovered that they had 
exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, more 
dangerous and more implacable. Enraged by their 
former servitude, elated by their present glory, the 
slaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they 
had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the 
ungovemed fury of the populace, preferred the hard- 
ships of exile to the tyranny of their servants. Some 
of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious 
dependence, under the hostile standard of the Goths. 
A more numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian 
mountains, among the Quadi, their German allies, 
and were easily admitted to share a superfluous 
waste of the uncultivated land. But the fqr greater 
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part of the distressed nation turned their eyes to- 
wards the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring 
the protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they 
solemnly promised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to the 
empire which should graciously receive them into 
its bosom. According to the maxims adopted by 
Probus and his successors, the offers of this barbarian 
colony were eagerly accepted ; and a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Italy, were immediately assigned 
for the habitation and subsistence of three hundred 
thousand Sarmatians. 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accept- 
ing the homage of a suppliant nation, Constantine 
asserted the majesty of the Roman empire ; and the 
ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, and the most re- 
mote countries of India, congratulated the peace and 
prosperity of his government. 


A BOY’S SACRIFICE 

He was observed, after dinner, carefully to gather 
up the remnants left at his table (not many, nor very 
choice fragments, you may credit me) — and these 
he would convey away, and secretly stow in the settle 
that stoed at his bedside. None saw when he ate 
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them. It was rumoured that he privately devoured 
them in the night. He was watched, but no traces 
of such midnight practices were discoverable. Some 
reported that, on leave-days, he had been seen to 
carry out of the boxmds a large blue check handker- 
chief, full of something. Conjecture next was at work 
to imagine how he could dispose of it. Some said he 
sold it to the beggars. This belief generally pre- 
vailed. He went about moping. None spake to 
him. No one would play with him. He was ex- 
communicated; put out of the pale of the school. 
He was too powerful a boy to be beaten, but he 
imderwent every mode of that negative punishment 
which is more grievous than many stripes. Still he 
persevered. At length he was observed by two of his 
schoolfellows, who were determined to get at the 
secret, and had traced him one leave-day for that 
purpose, to enter a large worn-out building, such as 
there exist specimens of in Chancery Lane, which are 
let out to various scales of pauperism, with open door, 
and a common staircase. After him they silently 
slunk in, and followed by stealth up four flights, and 
saw him tap at a poor wicket, which was opened by 
an aged woman, meanly clad. Suspicion was now 
ripened into certainty. The informers had secured 
their victim. They had him in their toils. Accusa- 
tion was formally preferred, and retribution most 
signal was looked for. Mr, Hathaway, the then 
steward (for this happened a little after my time), 
with that patient sagacity which tempered all his 
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conduct, determined to investigate the matter, before 
he proceeded to sentence. The result was, that the 
supposed mendicants, the receivers or purchasers 
of the mysterious scraps, turned out to be the parents 

of , an honest couple come to decay, — ^whom this 

seasonable supply had, in all probability, saved from 
mendicancy; and that this young stork, at the ex- 
pense of his own good name, had all this wh il e been 
only feeding the old birds! — The governors on this 
occasion, much to their honour, voted a present relief 

to the family of , and presented him with a silver 

medal. 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS 

A Pythagorean called Pythias was sentenced to 
death, according to the usual fate of those who fell 
under Dionysius’s suspicion. 

Pythias had lands and relations in Greece, and he 
entreated as a favour to be allowed to return thither 
and arrange his affairs, engaging to ret\im within a 
specified time to suffer death. The tyrant laughed 
his request to scorn. Once safe out of Sicily, who 
would answer for his return? Pythias made reply 
that he had a friend, who would become security for 
his return ; and while Dionysius, the miserable man who 
trusted aabody, was ready to scoff at his simphcity. 
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another Pythagorean, by name Damon, came for- 
ward, and offered to become surety for his friend, 
engaging, if Pythias did not return according to 
promise, to suffer death in his stead. 

Dionysius, much astonished, consented to let 
Pythias go, marvelling what would be the issue of 
the affair. Time went on, and Pythias did not appear. 
The Syracusans watched Damon, but he showed no 
uneasiness. He said he was secure of his friend’s 
truth and honour, and that if any accident had caused 
the delay of his return, he should rejoice in dying to 
save the life of one so dear to him. 

Even to the last day Damon continued serene and 
content, however it might fall out; nay, even when 
the very hour drew nigh and still no Pythias. His 
trust was so perfect, that he did not even grieve at 
having to die for a faithless friend who had left him 
to the fate to which he had unwarily pledged him- 
self. It was not Pythias’s own will, but the winds 
and waves, so he stiff declared, when the decree was 
brought and the instruments of death made ready. 
The hour had come, and a few moments more would 
have ended Damon’s life, when Pythias duly pre- 
sented himself, embraced his friend, and stood forward 
himself to receive his sentence, calm, resolute, and 
rejoiced that he had come in time. 

Even the dim hope they owned of a future state 
was enough to make these two brave men keep their 
word, and confront death for one another without 
quailing. Dionysius looked on more strack than 
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ever. He felt that neither of such men must die. 
He reversed the sentence of Pythias, and calling 
the two to his judgment-seat, he entreated them to 
admit him as a third in their friendship. Yet all the 
time he must have known it was a mockery that he 
should ever be such as they were to each other — 
he who had lost the very power of trusting, and 
constantly sacrificed others to secure his own life, 
whilst they counted not their lives dear to them in 
comparison with their truth to their word, and love 
to one another. 


CHARLES II 

The king landed at Dover on 26th May 1660, and was 
received by General Monk, now gratified and honoured 
with the dukedom of Albemarle, the Order of the 
Garter, and the command of the army. He entered 
London on the 2gth, which was also his birthday, 
and with him came his two brothers, James, Duke of 
York, of whom we shall have much to say, and the 
Duke of Gloucester, who died early. They were 
received with such extravagant shouts of welcome 
that the king said to those around him; ‘It must 
surely have been our own fault that we have been so 
long absent from a country where every one seems so 
glad to see us.’ 

Of Charles the Second, who thus unexpectedly. 
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and as it were by miracle, was replaced on his father's 
throne, in spite of so many obstacles as within even 
a week or two of the event seemed to render it in- 
credible, I have not much that is advantageous to 
tell you. He was a prince of an excellent under- 
standing, of which he made less use than he ought to 
have done; a graceful address, much ready wit, and 
no deficiency of courage. Unfortunately, he was very 
fond of pleasure, and, in his zeal to pursue it, habitu- 
ally neglected the interests of his kingdom. He was 
very selfish too, hke all whose own gratification is 
their sole pursuit; and he seems to have cared httle 
what became of friends or enemies, provided he could 
maintain himself on the throne, get money to supply 
the expenses of a luxurious and dissolute court, and 
enjoy a hfe of easy and dishonourable pleasure. 
He was good-natured in general; but any appre- 
hension of his own safety easily induced him to be 
severe and even cruel, for his love of self pre- 
dominated above both his sense of justice and his 
natural clemency of temper. He was always wilhng 
to sacrifice sincerity to convenience, and perhaps the 
satirical epitaph, written upon him at his own request, 
by his witty favourite, the Earl of Rochester, is not 
more severe than just: 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king. 

Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one. 
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THE WEDDING OF PETRUCHIO AND 
KATHARINE 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, 
but they waited long before Petruchio came, and 
Katharine wept for vexation to think that Petruchio 
had only been making a jest of her. At last, however, 
he appeared ; but he brought none of the bridal finery 
he had promised Katharine, nor was he dressed him- 
self like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered attire, 
as if he meant to make a sport of the serious business 
he came about ; and his servant and the very horses 
on which they rode were in like manner in mean and 
fantastic fashion habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his 
dress; he said Katharine was to be married to him, 
and not to his clothes; and finding it was in vain to 
argue with him, to the church they went, he still 
behaving in the same mad way, for when the priest 
asked Petruchio if Katharine should be his wife, he 
swore so loud that she should, that, all amazed, the 
priest let fall his book, and as he stooped to take it up, 
this mad-brained bridegroom gave him such a cuff, 
that down fell the priest and his book again. And all 
the while they were being married he stamped and 
swore so, that the high-spirited Katharine trembled 
and shook with fear. After the ceremony was over, 
while they were yet in the church, he called for wine, 
and drank fi loud health to the company, and threw a 
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sop which was at the bottom of the glass full in the 
sexton’s face, giving no other reason for this strange 
act, than that the sexton’s beard grew thin and 
hungerly, and seemed to ask the sop as he was 
drinking. Never sure was there such a mad marriage ; 
but Petruchio did but put this wildness on, the 
better to succeed in the plot he had formed to tame 
his shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage feast, 
but when they returned from church, Petruchio, 
taking hold of Katharine, declared his intention of 
carrying his wife home instantly : and no remonstrance 
of his father-in-law, or angry words of the enraged 
Katharine, could make him change his purpose. He 
claimed a husband’s right to dispose of his wife as 
he pleased, and away he hurried Katharine off: he 
seeming so daring and resolute that no one dared 
attempt to stop him. 

Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable horse, 
lean and lank, which he had picked out for the pur- 
pose, and himself and his servant no better mounted, 
they journeyed on through rough and miry ways, and 
ever when this horse of Katharine's stumbled, he 
would storm and swear at the poor jaded beast, who 
could scarce crawl under his bmthen, as if he had been 
the most passionate man alive. 

At length, after a weary journey, during which 
Katharine had heard nothing but the wild ravings of 
Petruchio at the servant and the horses, they arrived 
at his house. Petruchio welcomed her kitidly to her 
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home, but he resolved she should have neither rest 
nor food that night. The tables were spread, and 
supper soon served; but Petruchio, pretending to find 
fault with every dish, threw the meat about the floor, 
and ordered the servants to remove it away; and all 
this he did, as he said, in love for his Katharine, that 
she might not eat meat that was not well dressed. 
And when Katharine, weary and supperless, retired 
to rest, he found the same fault with the bed, throwing 
the pillows and bed-clothes about the room, so that 
she was forced to sit down in a chair, where if she 
chanced to drop asleep, she was presently awakened 
by the loud voice of her husband. 


SOLON AND CROESUS 

Solon set out upon his travels, in the course of which 
he went to Egypt to the court of Amasis, and also 
came on a visit to Croesus at Sardis. Croesus re- 
ceived him as his guest, and lodged him in the royal 
palace. On the third or fourth day after, he bade his 
servants conduct Solon over his treasuries, and show 
him all their greatness and magnificence. When he 
had seen them all, and, so far as time allowed, in- 
spected them, Croesus addressed this question to him: 
‘ Stranger of Athens, we have heard much of thy 
wisdom and of thy travels through many lands, from 
love of knowledge and a wish to see the world. I am 
curious, tli^refore, to inquire of thee, whom, of all 
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the men that thou hast seen, thou deemest the most 
happy?’ This he asked because he thought himself 
the happiest of mortals: but Solon answered him 
without flattery, according to his true sentiments: 
‘Tellus of Athens, sire.’ Full of astonishment at 
what he heard, Croesus demanded sharply: 'And 
wherefore dost thou deem Tellus happiest ? ’ To 
which the other replied: ‘First, because his covmtry 
was flourishing in his days, and he himself had sons 
both beautiful and good, and he lived to see children 
bom to each of them, and these children aU grew up ; 
and further because, after a life spent in what our 
people look upon as comfort, his end was surpassingly 
glorious. In a battle between the Athenians and 
their neighbours near Eleusis, he came to the assist- 
ance of his coimtrymen, routed the foe, and died 
upon the field most gallantly. The Athenians gave 
him a public funeral on the spot where he fell, and 
paid him the highest honours.’ 

Thus did Solon admonish Croesus by the example 
of Tellus, enumerating the manifold particulars of 
his happiness. 


A WELSH POET 

Huw Morus or Morris, was bom in the year 1622 on 
the banks of the Ceiriog. His life was a long one, 
for he died at the age of eighty-four, after living in 
six reigns. He was the second son of a f firmer, and 
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was apprenticed to a tanner, with whom, however, 
he did not stay till the expiration of the term of his 
apprenticeship, for not liking the tanning art, he 
speedily returned to the house of his father, whom he 
assisted in husbandry till death called the old man 
away. He then assisted his elder brother, and on his 
elder brother’s death, lived with his son. He did 
not distinguish himself as a husbandman, and appears 
never to have been fond of manual labour. At an 
early period, however, he applied himself most as- 
siduously to poetiy, and before he had attained the 
age of thirty was celebrated, throughout Wales, as 
the best poet of his time. When the war broke out 
between Charles and his Parliament, Huw espoused 
the part of the king, not as soldier, for he appears 
to have hked fighting little better than tanning or 
husbandry, but as a poet, and probably did the king 
more service in that capacity than he would if he 
had raised him a troop of horse, or a regiment of 
foot, for he wrote songs breathing loyalty to Charles, 
and fraught with pungent satire against his foes, 
which ran like wild-fire through Wales, and had a 
great influence on the minds of the people. Even 
when the royal cause was lost in the field, he still 
carried on a poetical war against the successful 
party, but not so openly as before, dealing chiefly in 
allegories, which, however, were easy to be under- 
stood. Strange to say the Independents, when they 
had the upper hand, never interfered with him 
though th»y persecuted certain Royalist poets of far 
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inferior note. On the accession of Charles the Second 
he celebrated the event by a most singular piece 
called the Lamentation of Oliver’s Men, in which he 
assails the Roundheads with the most bitter irony. 
He was loyal to James the Second, till that monarch 
attempted to overthrow the Church of England, when 
Huw, much to his credit, turned against him, and 
wrote songs in the interest of the glorious Prince of 
Orange. He died in the reign of good Queen Anne. 
In his youth his conduct was rather dissolute, but 
irreproachable and almost holy in his latter days— 
a kind of halo surrounded his old brow. It was the 
custom in those days in North Wales for the con- 
gregation to leave the church in a row with the 
clergyman at their head, but so great was the estima- 
tion in which old Huw was universally held, for the 
purity of his life and his poetical gift, that the clergy- 
man of the parish abandoning his claim to precedence, 
always insisted on the good and inspired old man’s 
leading the file, himself following immediately in his 
rear. Huw wrote on various subjects, mostly in 
common and easily understood measures. He was 
great in satire, great in humour, but when he pleased 
could be greater in pathos than in either ; for his best 
piece is an elegy on Barbara Middleton, the sweetest 
song of the kind ever written. From his being bom 
on the banks of the brook Ceiriog, and from the 
flowing melody of his awen or muse, his countrymen 
were in the habit of calling him Eos Ceiriog, or the 
Ceiriog Nightingale. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Alexander of Macedon’s character as a man, 
with all its dark shades of violence, rage, and pro- 
fanity, has a nobleness and sweetness that win our 
hearts, while his greatness rests on- a far broader 
basis than that of his conquests, though they are 
unrivalled. No one else so gained the love of the 
conquered, had such wide and comprehensive views 
for the amelioration of the world, or rose so superior 
to the prejudice of race; nor have any ten years left 
so lasting a trace upon the history of the world as 
those of his career. 

It is not, however, of his victories that we are here 
to speak, but of his return march from the banks of 
the Indus, in 326 B.C., when he had newly recovered 
from the severe wound which he had received under 
the fig tree, within the mud wall of the city of the 
Malli. This expedition was as much the exploration 
of a discoverer as the journey of a conqueror: and, 
at the mouth of the Indus, he sent his ships to survey 
the coasts of the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, 
while he himself marched along the shore of the 
province, then called Gedrosia, and now Mekhran. 
It was a most dismal tract. Above towered moim- 
tains of reddish-brown bare stone, treeless and 
without verdure, the scanty grass produced in the 
summer Ijeing burnt up long before September, the 
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month of his march ; and all the slope below 
was equally desolate slopes of gravel. The few 
inhabitants were called by the Greeks fish-eaters 
and turtle-eaters, because there was, apparently, 
nothing else to eat; and their huts were built of 
turtle-sheUs. 

The recollections connected with the region were 
dismal. Semiramis and Cyrus were each said to 
have lost an army there through hunger and thirst; 
and these foes, the most fatal foes of the invader, 
began to attack the Greek host. Nothing but the 
discipline and all-pervading influence of Alexander 
could have borne his army through. Speed was 
their sole chance; and through the burning sun, over 
the arid rock, he stimulated their steps with his own 
high spirit of unshrinking endurance, till he had 
dragged them through one of the most rapid and 
extraordinary marches of his wonderful career. His 
own share in their privations was fully and freely 
taken; and once when, like the rest, he was faint 
with heat and deadly thirst, a small quantity of 
water, won with great fatigue and difficulty, was 
brought to him, he esteemed it too precious to be 
applied to his own refreshment, but poured it 
forth as a libation, lest, he said, his warriors 
should thirst the more when they saw him drink 
alone; and, no doubt, too, because he felt the 
exceeding value of that which was purchased by 
loyal love. 
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THE RELIEF OF LONDONDERRY 

It was the thirtieth of July. The sun had just set: 
the evening sermon in the cathedral was over; and 
the heartbroken congregation had separated, when 
the sentinels on the tower saw the sails of three 
vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir 
in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on the alert 
for miles along both shores. The ships were in 
extreme peril: for the river was low; and the only 
navigable channel ran very near to the left bank, 
where the headquarters of the enemy had been fixed, 
and where the batteries were most numerous. Leake 
performed his duty with a skill and spirit worthy of 
his noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover the 
merchantmen, and used his guns with great effect. 
At length the little squadron came to the place of 
peril. Then the Mountjoy took the lead, and went 
right at the boom. The huge barricade cracked and 
gave way: but the shock was such that the Mountjoy 
rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell of triumph 
rose from the banks: the Irish rushed to their boats, 
£md were preparing to board; but the Dartmouth 
poured on them a well-directed broadside, which 
threw them into disorder. Just then the Phoenix 
dashed at the breach which the Mountjoy had made, 
and was in a moment within the fence. Meantime 
the tide was rising fast. The Mountjoy began to 
move, and soon passed safe through the broken 
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stakes and floating spars. But her brave master 
was no more. A shot from one of the batteries had 
struck him; and he died by the most enviable of all 
deaths, in sight of the city which was his birthplace, 
which was his home, and which had just been saved 
by his courage and self-devotion from the most 
frightful form of destruction. The night had closed 
in before the conflict at the boom began; but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, by 
the lean and ghastly multitude which covered the 
walls of the city. When the Mountjoy grounded, 
and when the shout of triumph rose from the Irish 
on both sides of the river, the hearts of the besieged 
died within them. One who endured the unutterable 
anguish of that moment has told us that they looked 
fearfully livid in each other’s eyes. Even after the 
barricade had been passed, there was a terrible half- 
hour of suspense. It was ten o’clock before the 
ships arrived at the quay. The whole population 
was there to welcome them. A screen made of casks 
fiUed with earth was hastily thrown up to protect 
the landing-place from the batteries on the other side 
of the river; and then the work of unloading began. 
First were roUed on shore barrels containing six 
thousand bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, 
casks of beef, flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks 
of pease and biscuit, ankers of brandy. Not many 
hours before, half a poimd of taUow and three- 
quarters of a pound of salted hide had been weighed 
out with niggardly care to every fighting roan. The 
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ration which each now received was three pounds of 
flour, two pounds of beef, and a pint of pease. It is 
easy to imagine with what tears grace was said over 
the suppers of that evening. There was httle sleep 
on either side of the wall. The bonfires shone bright 
along the whole circuit of the ramparts. The Irish 
guns continued to roar all night; and aU night the 
bells of the rescued city made answer to the Irish 
guns with a peal of joyous defiance. Through the 
whole of the thirty-first of July the batteries of the 
enemy continued to play. But, soon after the sun 
had again gone down, flames were seen arising from 
the camp; and, when the first of August dawned, a 
line of smoking ruins marked the site lately occupied 
by the huts of the besiegers ; and the citizens saw far 
off the long column of pikes and standards retreating 
up the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege. 


KING LEAR’S THREE DAUGHTERS 

The old king, worn out with age and the fatigues of 
government, he being more than fourscore years old, 
determined to take no further part in state affairs, 
but to leave the management to younger strengths, 
that he might have time to prepare for death, which 
must at no long period ensue. With this intent he 
called his three daughters to him, to know from their 
own lips which of them loved him best, that he might 
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part his kingdom among them in such proportions as 
their affection for him should seem to deserve. 

Gonerii, the eldest, declared that she loved her 
father more than words could give out, that he was 
dearer to her than the light of her own eyes, dearer 
than life and liberty, with a deal of such professing 
stuff, which is easy to counterfeit where there is no 
real love, only a few fine words delivered with con- 
fidence being wanted in that case. The king, delighted 
to hear from her own mouth this assurance of her 
love, and thinking truly that her heart went with it, 
in a fit of fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and 
her husband one third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he 
demanded what she had to say. Regan, who was 
made of the same hollow metal as her sister, was not 
a whit behind in her professions, but rather declared 
that what her sister had spoken came short of the 
love which she professed to bear for his highness; 
insomuch that she found all other joys dead, in 
comparison with the pleasure which she took in the 
love of her dear king and father. 

Lear blessed himself in having such loving chil- 
dren, as he thought; and could do no less, after the 
handsome assurances which Regan had made, than 
bestow a third of his kingdom upon her and her 
husband, equal in size to that which he had already 
given away to Gonerii. 

Then turning to his youngest daughter Cordelia, 
whom he called his joy, he asked what she had to 
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say, thinking no doubt that she would glad his ears 
with the same loving speeches which her sisters had 
uttered, or rather that her expressions would be so 
much stronger than theirs, as she had always been 
his darling, and favoured by him above either of 
them. But Cordelia, disgusted with the flattery of 
her sisters, whose hearts she knew were far from 
their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing speeches 
were only intended to wheedle the old king out of 
his dominions, that they and their husbands might 
reign in his hfetime, made no other reply but this — 
that she loved his majesty according to her duty, 
neither more nor less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of ingrati- 
tude in his favourite child, desired her to consider her 
words, and to mend her speech, lest it should mar 
her fortunes. 

Cordelia then told her father, that he was her 
father, that he had given her breeding, and loved her; 
that she returned those duties back as was most fit, 
and did obey liim, love him, and most honour him. 
But that she could not frame her mouth to such 
large speeches as her sisters had done, or pronnse to 
love nothing else in the world. Why had her sisters 
husbands, if (as they said) they had no love for 
anything but their father? If she should ever wed, 
she was sure the lord to whom she gave her hand 
would want half her love, half of her care and duty ; 
she should never marry like her sisters, to love her 
father all. • 
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Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father even 
almost as extravagantly as her sisters pretended to 
do, would have plainly told him so at any other 
time, in more daughter-like and loving terms, and 
without these qualifications, which did indeed sound 
a little ungracious; but after the crafty flattering 
speeches of her sisters, which she had seen drawn 
such extravagant rewards, she thought the hand- 
somest thing she could do was to love and be silent. 
This put her affection out of suspicion of mercenary 
ends, and showed that she loved, but not for gain; 
and that her professions, the less ostentatious they 
were, had so much the more of truth and sincerity 
than her sisters’. 


A MUTINY OF INDIANS 

Orellana and his companions, under cover of the 
night, having prepared their weapons, and thrown off 
their trousers and the more cumbrous part of their 
dress, came all together on the quarter-deck, and 
drew towards the door of the great cabin. The boat- 
swain immediately reprimanded them and ordered 
them to be gone. On this Orellana spoke to his 
followers in his native language, when four of them 
drew off, two towards each gangway, and the chief 
and the six remaining Indians seemed to be slowly 
quitting the quarter-deck. When tha. detached 
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Indians had taken possession of the gangway, 
Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and 
bellowed out the war-cry used by those savages, 
which is said to be the harshest and most terrifying 
sound known in nature. This hideous yell was the 
signal for beginning the massacre: for on this they 
all drew their knives, and brandished their prepared 
double-headed shot; and the six with their chief, 
which remained on the quarter-deck, immediately 
fell on the Spaniards who were intermingled with 
them, and laid near forty of them at their feet, of 
which above twenty were killed on the spot, and the 
rest disabled. Many of the officers, in the beginning 
of the tumult, pushed into the great cabin, where 
they put out the lights, and barricadoed the door; 
whilst of the others, who had avoided the first fury 
of the Indians, some endeavoured to escape along 
the gangways into the forecastle, where the Indians, 
placed on purpose, stabbed the greatest part of 
them, as they attempted to pass by, or forced them 
off the gangways into the waist: some threw them- 
selves voluntarily over the barricadoes into the waist, 
and thought themselves fortunate to lie concealed 
amongst the cattle. But the greatest part escaped 
up the main shrouds, and sheltered themselves either 
in the tops or rigging. And though the Indians 
attacked only the quarter-deck, yet the watch in the 
forecastle finding their communication cut off, and 
being terrified by the woimds of the few, who, not 
being killed on the spot, had strength sufficient to 
H 
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force their passage, and not knowing either who their 
enemies were, or what were their numbers, they 
likewise gave all over for lost, and in great con- 
fusion ran up into the rigging of the foremast and 
bowsprit. 

Thus these eleven Indians, with a resolution perhaps 
without example, possessed themselves almost in an 
instant of the quarter-deck of a ship mounting sixty- 
six guns, and manned with near five hundred hands, 
and continued in peaceable possession of this post 
a considerable time. 


SIEGE OF LIMERICK RAISED 

A COUNCIL of war was held. It was determined to 
make one great effort, and, if that effort failed, to 
raise the siege. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, at three in the 
afternoon, the signal was given. Five hundred 
grenadiers rushed from the English trenches to the 
counterscarp, fired their pieces, and threw their 
grenades. The Irish fled into the town, and were 
followed by the assailants, who, in the excitement of 
victory, did not wait for orders. Then began a 
terrible street fight. The Irish, as soon as they had 
recovered from their surprise, stood resolutely to 
their arms ; and the English grenadiers, overwhelmed 
by numbers, were, with great loss, driven back to 
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the counterscarp. There the struggle weis long and 
desperate. When indeed was the Roman Catholic 
Celt to fight if he did not fight on that day? The 
very women of Limerick mingled in the combat, 
stood firmly under the hottest fire, and flung stones 
and broken bottles at the enemy. In the moment 
when the conflict was fiercest a mine exploded, and 
hurled a fine German battalion into the air. During 
four hours the carnage and uproar continued. The 
thick cloud which rose from the breach streamed out 
on the wind for many miles, and disappeared behind 
the hills of Clare. Late in the evening the besiegers 
retired slowly and sullenly to their camp. Their 
hope was that a second attack would be made on the 
morrow; and the soldiers vowed to have the town or 
die. But the powder was now almost exhausted: 
the rain fell in torrents' the gloomy masses of cloud 
which came up from the south-west threatened a 
havoc more terrible than that of the sword; and 
there was reason to fear that the roads, which were 
already deep in mud, would soon be in such a state 
that no wheeled carrieige could be dragged through 
them. The king determined to raise the siege, and 
to move his troops to a healthier region. He had in 
truth stayed long enough: for it was with great 
difficulty that his guns and wagons were tugged 
away by long teams of oxen. 

The history of the first siege of Limerick bears, in 
some respects, a remarkable analogy to the history of 
the siege*of Londonderry. The southern city was. 
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like the northern city, the last asylum of a Church 
and of a nation. Both places were crowded by 
fugitives from all parts of Ireland. Both places 
appeared to men who had made a regular study of 
the art of war incapable of resisting an enemy. 
Both were, in the moment of extreme danger, 
abandoned by those commanders who should have 
defended them. Lauzun and Tyrconnel deserted 
Limerick as Cunningham and Lundy had deserted 
Londonderry. In both cases, religious and patriotic 
enthusiasm struggled imassisted against great odds; 
and, in both cases, religious and patriotic enthusiasm 
did what veteran warriors had pronounced it absurd 
to attempt. 


RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE PERSIANS 

The customs which I know the Persians to observe 
are the following. They have no images of the gods, 
no temples nor altars, and consider the use of them 
a sign of folly. This comes, I think, from their not 
believing the gods to have the same nature with 
men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont, however, 
is to ascend the siunmits of the loftiest mountains 
and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the 
name they give to the whole circuit of the firmament. 
They likewise offer to the sun and moon, to the 
earth, to fire, to water, and to the winds. These 
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are the only gods whose worship has come down to 
them from ancient times. At a later period they 
began the worship of Urania, which they borrowed 
from the Arabians and Assyrians. Mylitta is the 
name by which the Assyrians know this goddess, 
whom the Arabians call Alitta, and the Persians 
Mitra. 

To these gods the Persians offer sacrifice in the 
following manner: they raise no altar, light no fire, 
pour no libations ; there is no sound of the flute, no 
putting on of chaplets, no consecrated barley-cake; 
but the man who wishes to sacrifice brings his victim 
to a spot of ground which is pure from pollution, and 
there calls upon the name of the god to whom he 
intends to offer. It is usual to have the turban 
encircled with a wreath, most commonly of myrtle. 
The sacrificer is not allowed to pray for blessings on 
himself alone, but he prays for the welfare of the king, 
and of the whole Persian people, among whom he is 
of necessity included. He cuts the victim in pieces, 
and having boiled the flesh, he lays it out, upon the 
tenderest herbage that he can find, trefoil especially. 
When all is ready, one of the Magi comes forward 
and chants a hymn, which they say recoxmts the 
origin of the gods. It is not lawful to offer sacrifice 
unless there is a Magus present. After waiting a 
short time the sacrificer carries the flesh of the victim 
away with him, and makes whatever use of it he 
may please. 
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THE MARTYRED PRINCESS 

Merthyr Tydvil is situated in a broad valley 
through which roll the waters of the Taf. It was 
till late an inconsiderable village, but is at present the 
greatest mining place in Britain, and may be called 
with much propriety the capital of the iron and coal. 

It bears the name of Merthyr Tydvil, which 
signifies the Martyr Tydvil, because in the old time 
a Christian British princess was slain in the locality 
which it occupies. Tydvil was the daughter of 
Brychan, Prince of Brecon, sumamed Brycheiniawg, 
or the Breconian, who flourished in the fifth century 
and was a contemporary of Hengist. He was a man 
full of Christian zeal, and a great preacher of the 
Gospel, and gave his children, of which he had many, 
both male and female, by various wives, an education 
which he hoped would not only make them Christians, 
but enable tliem to preach the Gospel to their 
countrymen. They proved themselves worthy of 
his care, all of them without one exception becoming 
exemplary Christians, and useful preachers. In his 
latter days he retired to a hermitage in Glamorgan- 
shire near the Taf, and passed his time in devotion, 
receiving occasionafly visits from his children. Once, 
when he and several of them, amongst whom was 
Tydvil, were engaged in prayer, a band of heathen 
Saxons rushed in upon them and slew Tydvil with 
three of her brothers. Ever since that time the place 
has borne the name of Martyr Tydvil. 
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CATHERINE DOUGLAS BARS THE DOOR 

The feast was over, and the king stood, gaily chatting 
with his wife and her ladies, when the clang of arms 
was heard, and the glare of torches in the court below 
flashed on the windows. The ladies flew to secure 
the doors. Alas! the bolts and bars were gone! Too 
late the warnings returned upon the king’s mind, 
and he knew it was he alone who was sought. He 
tried to escape by the windows, but here the bars 
were but too firm. Then he seized the tongs, and 
tore up a board in the floor, by which he let himself 
down into the vault below, just as the murderers 
came rushing along the passage, slaying on their 
way a page named Walter Straton. 

There was no bar to the door. Yes, there was. 
Catherine Douglas, worthy of her name, worthy of 
the cognizance of the bleeding heart, thrust her 
arm through the empty staples to gain for her 
sovereign a few moments more for escape and 
safety ! 


OPINIONS ON MOUNTAIN SCENERY 

It is not easy for a modem Englishman, who can 
pass in a day from his club in St. James’s Street to 
his shooting-box among the Grampians, and who 
finds in his footing-box all the comforts and luxuries 
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of his club, to believe that, in the time of his great- 
grandfathers, St. James’s Street had as little con- 
nection with the Grampians as with the Andes. Yet 
so it was. In the south of our island scarcely anything 
was known about the Celtic part of Scotland; and 
what was known excited no feehng but contempt 
and loathing. The crags and the glens, the woods 
and the waters, were indeed the same that now 
swarm every autimrn with admiring gazers and 
sketchers. The Trossachs wound as now between 
gigantic walls of rock tapestried with broom and 
wild roses; Foyers came headlong down through the 
birchwood with the same leap and the same roar 
with which he still rushes to Loch Ness; and, in 
defiance of the sun of June, the snowy scalp of Ben 
Cruachan rose, as it still rises, over the willowy islets 
of Loch Awe. Yet none of these sights had power, 
till a recent period, to attract a single poet or painter 
from more opulent and more tranquil regions. 
Indeed, law and peace, trade and industry, have done 
far more than people of romantic dispositions will 
readily admit, to develop in our minds a sense of the 
wilder beauties of nature. A traveller must be freed 
from all apprehension of being murdered or starved 
before he can be charmed by the bold outlines and 
rich tints of the hills. He is not likely to be thrown 
into ecstasies by the abruptness of a precipice from 
which he is in imminent danger of falling two thousand 
feet perpendicular; by the boiling waves of a torrent 
which suddenly whirls away his baggage apd forces 
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him to run for his hfe ; by the gloomy grandeur of a 
pass where he finds a corpse which marauders have 
just stripped and mangled; or by the screams of 
those eagles whose next meal may probably be on his 
own eyes. About the year 1730, Captain Burt, one 
of the first Enghshmen who caught a glimpse of the 
spots which now aUure tourists from every part of 
the civilized world, wrote an account of his wander- 
ings. He was evidently a man of a quick, an 
observant, and a cultivated mind, and would doubt- 
less, had he lived in our age, have looked with mingled 
awe and delight on the moimtains of Inverness-shire. 
But, writing with the feeling which was universal in 
his own age, he pronoimced those mountains mon- 
strous excrescences. Their deformity, he said, was 
such that the most sterile plains seemed lovely by 
comparison. Fine weather, he complained, only 
made bad worse; for, the clearer the day, the more 
disagreeably did those misshapen masses of gloomy 
brown and dirty purple affect the eye. What a 
contrast, he exclaimed, between these horrible 
prospects and the beauties of Richmond Hill ! Some 
persons may think that Burt was a man of vulgar 
and prosaical mind: but they will scarcely ventmre 
to pass a similar judgment on Oliver Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith was one of the very few Saxons who, 
more than a century ago, ventured to explore the 
Highlands, He was disgusted by the hideous wilder- 
ness, and declared that he greatly preferred the 
charming/;ountry round Leyden, the vast expanse of 
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verdant meadow, and the villas with their statues 
and grottoes, trim flower - beds, and rectilinear 
avenues. Yet it is difficult to believe that the 
author of the Traveller and of the Deserted Village 
was naturally inferior in taste and sensibility to the 
thousands of clerks and milliners who are now thrown 
into raptures by the sight of Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond. His feelings may easily be explained. It 
was not till roads had been cut out of the rocks, till 
bridges had been flimg over the courses of the 
rivulets, till inns had succeeded to dens of robbers, 
till there was as little danger of being slain or plun- 
dered in the wildest defile of Badenoch or Lochaber 
as in Comhill, that strangers could be enchanted by 
the blue dimples of the lakes and by the rainbows 
which overhung the waterfalls, and could derive a 
solemn pleasure even from the clouds and tempests 
which lowered on the moxmtain tops. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BASTILLE 

To describe this siege of the Bastille (thought to 
be one of the most important in history) perhaps 
transcends the talent of mortals. Could one but, 
after infinite reading, get to understand so much as 
the plan of the building! But there is open esplanade, 
at the end of the Rue Saint-Antoine ; there are such 
forecourts, Cour Avarice, Cour de I’Orme, arphed gate- 
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way (where Louis Toumay now fights); then new 
drawbridges, dormant-bridges, rampart-bastions, and 
the grim Eight Towers: a labyrinthic mass, high- 
frowning there, of all ages from twenty years to four 
hundred and twenty; — beleaguered, in this its last 
hour, as we said, by mere chaos come again! Ord- 
nance of all calibres ; throats of all capacities ; men of 
all plans, every man his own engineer: seldom since 
the war of pygmies and cranes was there seen so 
anomalous a thing. Half-pay Elie is home for a suit 
of regimentals; no one would heed him in coloured 
clothes: half-pay Hulin is haranguing Gardes Fran- 
9aises in the Place de Greve. Frantic patriots pick 
up the grapeshots ; bear them, still hot (or seemingly 
so), to the H6tel-de-Ville : Paris, you perceive, is to 
be burnt! Flesselles is ‘pale to the very lips’; for 
the roar of the multitude grows deep. Paris wholly 
has got to the acme of its frenzy; whirled, all ways, 
by panic madness. At every street-barricade, there 
whirls simmering a minor whirlpool — strengthening 
the barricade, since God knows what is coming; and 
all minor whirlpools play distractedly into that 
grand fire-mahlstrom which is lashing round the 
Bastille. 

And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine- 
merchant has become an impromptu cannoneer. See 
Georget, of the marine service, fresh from Brest, ply 
the King of Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not 
used to the like) : Georget lay, last night, taking his 
ease at hie inn; the King of Siam’s cannon also lay. 
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knowing nothing of him, for a hundred years. Yet 
now, at the right instant, they have got together, 
and discourse eloquent music. For, hearing what 
was toward, Georget sprang from the Brest diligence, 
and ran. Gardes Frangaises also will be here, with 
real artillery; were not the waUs so thick! Upwards 
from the esplanade, horizontally from all neighbouring 
roofs and windows, flashes one irregular deluge of 
musketry, without effect. The Invalides lie flat, 
firing comparatively at their ease from behind stone ; 
hardly through portholes show the tip of a nose. 
We fall, shot; and make no impre.ssion! 

Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever is combust- 
ible! Guardrooms are burnt, Invalides’ mess-rooms. 
A distracted ‘ peruke-maker with two fiery torches ’ is 
for burning ‘ the saltpetres of the arsenal ’ ; had not a 
woman run screaming; had not a patriot, with some 
tincture of natural philosophy, instantly struck the 
wind out of him (butt of musket on pit of stomach), 
overturned barrels, and stayed the devouring element. 
A young beautiful lady, seized escaping in these outer 
courts, and thought falsely to be De Launay’s 
daughter, shall be burnt in De Launay’s sight; she 
lies swooned on a paillasse: but again a patriot, it is 
brave Aubin Bonnemere the old soldier, dashes in, 
and rescues her. Straw is burnt; three cartloads of 
it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke: almost to 
the choking of patriotism itself; so that Elie had, 
with singed brows, to drag back one cart ; and Reole 
the ‘gigantic haberdasher’ another. Smeke as of 



Tophet; confusion as of Babel; noise as of the Crack 
of Doom ! 

Blood flows; the ahment of new madness. The 
wounded are carried into houses of the Rue Cerisaie ; 
the d 3 dng leave their last mandate not to yield till 
the accursed stronghold fall. And yet, alas, how 
fall? The walls are so thick! Deputations, three 
in number, arrive from the H6tel-de-Ville; Abbd 
Fauchet (who was of one) can say, with what almost 
superhuman courage of benevolence. These wave 
their town-flag in the arched gateway; and stand, 
rolling their drum; but to no purpose. In such 
Crack of Doom, De Launay cannot hear them, dare 
not believe them: they return, with justified rage, 
the whew of lead still singing in their ears. What to 
do ? The firemen are here, squirting with their fire- 
pumps on the Invalides cannon, to wet the touch- 
holes ; they unfortunately cannot squirt so high ; but 
produce only clouds of spray. Individuals of classical 
knowledge propose catapults. Santerre, the sonorous 
brewer of the Suburb Saint-Antoine, advises rather 
that the place be fired, by a ‘ mixture of phosphorus 
and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing- 
pumps’: 0 Spinola-Santerre, hast thou the mixture 
ready} Every man his own engineer! And still the 
fire-deluge abates not: even women are firing, and 
Turks; at least one womem (with her sweetheart), and 
one Turk. Gardes Fran 9 aises have come : real cannon, 
real cannoneers. Usher Maillard is busy; half-pay 
Elie, halVpay Hulin rage in the midst of thousands. 
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knowing nothing of him, for a hundred years. Yet 
now, at the right instant, they have got together, 
and discourse eloquent music. For, hearing what 
was toward, Georget sprang from the Brest diligence, 
and ran. Gardes Fran^aises also will be here, with 
real artillery : were not the walls so thick ! Upwards 
from the esplanade, horizontally from all neighbouring 
roofs and windows, flashes one irregular deluge of 
musketry, without effect. The Invalides lie flat, 
firing comparatively at their case from behind stone ; 
hardly through portholes show the tip of a nose. 
We fall, shot; and make no impression! 

Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever is combust- 
ible! Guardrooms arc burnt, Invalides’ mess-rooms. 
A distracted ‘ peruke-maker with two fiery torches ’ is 
for burning ‘the .saltpetres of the arsenal’; had not a 
woman run screaming; had not a patriot, with some 
tincture of natural philosophy, instantly struck the 
wind out of him (butt of musket on pit of stomach), 
overturned barrels, and stayed the devouring element. 
A young beautiful lady, seized escaping in these outer 
courts, and thought falsely to be Dc Launay’s 
daughter, .shall be burnt in De Launay’s sight; she 
lies .swooned on a paillasse: but again a patriot, it is 
brave Aubin Bonnemere the old soldier, dashes in, 
and rescues her. Straw is burnt; three cartloads of 
it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke: almost to 
the choking of patriotism itself; so that Elie had, 
with singed brows, to drag back one cart ; and Reole 
the 'gigantic haberdasher' another. Smrke as of 
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Tophet; confusion as of Babel; noise as of the Crack 
of Doom ! 

Blood flows; the aliment of new madness. The 
wounded are carried into houses of the Rue Cerisaie ; 
the dying leave their last mandate not to yield till 
the accursed stronghold fall. And yet, alas, how 
fall.? The walls are so thick! Deputations, three 
in number, arrive from the H6tel-de-Ville ; Abb6 
Fauchet (who was of one) can say, with what almost 
superhuman courage of benevolence. These wave 
their town-flag in the arched gateway; and stand, 
rolling their drum; but to no purpose. In such 
Crack of Doom, De Launay cannot hear them, dare 
not believe them; they return, with justified rage, 
the whew of lead still singing m their ears. What to 
do ? The firemen are here, squirting with tlieir fire- 
pumps on the Invalides cannon, to wet the touch- 
holes ; they unfortunately cannot squirt so high ; but 
produce only clouds of spray. Individuals of classical 
knowledge propose catapults. Santerre, the sonorous 
brewer of the Suburb Saint-Antoine, advises rather 
that the place be fired, by a 'mixture of phosphorus 
and oil-of-turpentine spouted up through forcing- 
pumps’: O Spinola-Santcrre, hast thou the mixture 
ready 1 Every man his own engineer! And still the 
fire-deluge abates not: even women are firing, and 
Turks; at least one woman (with her sweetheart), and 
one Turk. Gardes Frangaiscs have come ; real cannon, 
real cannoneers. Usher Maillard is busy; half-pay 
Elie, hal^pay Hulin rage in the midst of thousands. 
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How the great Bastille clock ticks (inaudible) in 
its inner court there, at its ease, hour after hour; as 
if nothing special, for it or the world, were passing! 
It tolled one when the firing began; and is now 
pointing towards five, and still the firing slakes not. 
Far down, in their vaults, the seven prisoners hear 
muffled din as of earthquakes; their turnkeys answer 
vaguely. 


THE GRATEFUL BEGGAR 

A CLERK in the Bank was surprised with the announce- 
ment of a five-hundred-pound legacy left him by a 
person whose name he was a stranger to. It seems 
that in his daily morning walks from Peckham (or 
some village thereabouts), where he lived, to his 
office, it had been his practice for the last twenty 
years to drop his halfpenny duly into the hat of some 
blind Bartimeus that sate begging alms by the way- 
side in the Borough . The good old beggar recognized 
his daily benefactor by the voice only; and, when he 
died, left all the amassings of his alms (that had been 
half a century perhaps in the accumulating) to his 
old Bank friend. Was this a story to purse up 
people’s hearts, and pennies, against giving an alms 
to the blind? — or not rather a beautiful moral of 
well-directed charity on the one part and noble 
gratitude upon the other? 

I sometimes wish I had been that Bank qlerk. 
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SCOTTISH FEUDS 

Of all those Highlanders who looked on the recent 
turn of fortune with painful apprehension the fiercest 
and the most powerful were the Macdonalds. More 
than one of the magnates who bore that widespread 
name laid claim to the honour of being the rightful 
successor of those Lords of the Isles, who, as late as 
the fifteenth century, disputed the pre-eminence of 
the Kings of Scotland. This genealogical contro- 
versy, which has lasted down to our own time, caused 
much bickering among the competitors. But they 
all agreed in regretting the past splendour of their 
dynasty, and in detesting the upstart race of Camp- 
bell. The old feud had never slumbered. It was 
still constantly repeated, in verse and prose, that the 
finest part of the domain belonging to the ancient 
heads of the Gaelic nation, Islay, where they had 
lived with the pomp of royalty, Iona, where they 
had been interred with the pomp of religion, the Paps 
of Jura, the rich peninsula of Kintyre, had been 
transferred from the legitimate possessors to the 
insatiable Mac Callum More. Since the downfall of 
the House of Argyle, the Macdonalds, if they had not 
regained their ancient superiority, might at least 
boast that they had now no superior. Relieved from 
the fear of their mighty enemy in the west, they had 
turned tfeeir arms against weaker enemies in the 
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east, against the clan of Mackintosh and against the 
town of Inverness. 

The clan of Macldntosh, a branch of an ancient 
and renowned tribe which took its name and badge 
from the wild cat of the forests, had a dispute with 
the Macdonalds, which originated, if tradition may 
be believed, in those dark times when the Danish 
pirates wasted the coasts of Scotland. Inverness 
was a Saxon colony among the Celts, a hive of 
traders and artisans in the midst of a population of 
loungers and plunderers, a solitary outpost of civili- 
zation in a region of barbarians. Though the build- 
ings covered but a small part of the space over which 
they now extend; though the arrival of a brig in the 
port was a rare event ; though the Exchange was the 
middle of a miry street, in which stood a market cross 
much resembling a broken milestone; though the 
sittings of the mrmicipal coimcil were held in a filthy 
den with a roughcast wall; though the best houses 
were such as would now be called hovels; though 
the best roofs were of thatch ; though the best ceilings 
were of bare rafters ; though the best windows were, 
in bad weather, closed with shutters for want of glass ; 
though the humbler dwellings were mere heaps of 
turf, in which barrels with the bottoms knocked out 
served the purpose of chimneys; yet to the moun- 
taineer of the Grampians this city was as Babylon 
or as Tyre, Nowhere else had he seen four or five 
hundred houses, two churches, twelve malt-kilns, 
crowded close together. Nowhere else had he been 
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dazzled by the splendour of rows of booths, where 
knives, horn spoons, tin kettles, and gaudy ribbons 
were exposed to sale. Nowhere else had he been on 
board of one of those huge ships which brought sugar 
and wine over the sea from countries far beyond the 
limits of his geography. It is not strange that the 
haughty and warlike Macdonalds, despising peaceful 
industry, yet envying the fruits of that industry, 
should have fastened a succession of quarrels on the 
people of Inverness. In the reign of Charles the 
Second, it had been apprehended that the town 
would be stormed and plundered by those rude 
neighbours. The terms of peace which they offered 
showed how little they regarded the authority of the 
prince and of the law. Their demand was that a 
heavy tribute should be paid to them, that the 
municipal magistrates should bind themselves by an 
oath to deliver up to the vengeance of the clan every 
burgher who should shed the blood of a Macdonald, 
and that every burgher who should anywhere meet a 
person wearing the Macdonald tartan should ground 
arms in token of submission. Never did Lewis 
the Fourteenth, not even when he was encamped 
between Utrecht and Amsterdam, treat the States 
General with such despotic insolence. By the 
intervention of the Privy Council of Scotland a 
compromise was effected; but the old animosity 
was undiminished. 
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A DARING VOYAGE 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new 
settlements, and disturbed the public tranquillity, a 
very small number returned to their own country. 
For a short season they might wander in arms 
through the empire ; but in the end they were surely 
destroyed by the power of a warlike emperor. The 
successful rashness of a party of Franks was attended, 
however, with such memorable consequences, that 
it ought not to be passed unnoticed. They had been 
established by Probrrs on the sea-coast of Pontus, 
with a view of strengthening the frontier against the 
inroads of the Alani. A fleet, stationed in one of 
the harbours of the Euxine, fell into the hands of 
the Franks; and they resolved, through unknown 
seas, to explore their way from the mouth of the 
Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped 
through the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and 
cruising along the Mediterranean, indulged their 
appetite for revenge and plunder, by frequent 
descents on the unsuspecting shores of Asia, Greece, 
and Africa. The opulent city of Syracuse, in whose 
port the navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly 
been sunk, was sacked by a handful of barbarians, 
who massacred the greatest part of the trembling 
inhabitants. From the island of Sicily, the Franks 
proceeded to the columns of Hercules, trusted them- 
selves to the ocean, coasted round Spain cqid Gaul, 
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and steering their triumphant course through the 
British Channel, at length finished their surprising 
voyage, by landing in safety on the Batavian or 
Frisian shores. The example of their success, in- 
structing their countrymen to conceive the advan- 
tages, and to despise the dangers, of the sea, pointed 
out to their enterprising spirit a new road to wealth 
and glory. 


A FALSE START 

On the sixteenth of October, according to the English 
reckoning, was held a solemn sitting of the States of 
Holland. The prince came to bid them farewell. 
He thanked them for the kindness with which they 
had watched over him when he was left an orphan 
child, for the confidence which they had reposed in 
him during his administration, and for the assistance 
which they had granted to him at this momentous 
crisis. He entreated them to believe that he had 
always meant and endeavoured to promote the in- 
terest of his country. He was now quitting them, 
perhaps never to return. If he should fall in defence 
of the reformed religion and of the independence of 
Europe, he commended his beloved wife to their care. 
The Grand Pensionary answered in a faltering voice; 
and in all that grave senate there was none who could 
refrain f^om shedding tears. But the iron stoicism 
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of William never gave way; and he stood among his 
weeping friends calm and austere as if he had been 
about to leave them only for a short visit to his 
hunting grounds at Loo. 

The deputies of the principal towns accompanied 
him to his yacht. Even the representatives of 
Amsterdam, so long the chief seat of opposition to 
his administration, joined in paying him this com- 
pliment. Public prayers were offered for him on 
that day in aU the churches of The Hague. 

In the evening he arrived at Helvoetsluys and went 
on board of a frigate called the Brill. His flag was 
immediately hoisted. It displayed the arms of Nas- 
sau quartered with those of England. The motto, 
embroidered in letters three feet long, was happily 
chosen. The House of Orange had long used the 
elliptical device: ‘I will maintain.’ The ellipsis was 
now filled up with words of high import : ‘ The liberties 
of England and the Protestant religion.’ 

The prince had not been many hours on board 
when the wind became fair. On the nineteenth the 
armament put to sea, and traversed, before a strong 
breeze, about half the distance between the Dutch 
and English coasts. Then the wind changed, blew 
hard from the west, and swelled into a violent 
tempest. The ships, scattered and in great distress, 
regained the shore of Holland as they best might. 
The Brill reached Helvoetsluys on the twenty-first. 
The prince’s fellow-passengers had observed with 
admiration that neither peril nor mortification had 
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for one moment disturbed his composure. He now, 
though suffering from sea-sickness, refused to go on 
shore : for he conceived that, by remaining on board, 
he should in the most effectual manner notify to 
Europe that the late misfortune had only delayed for 
a very short time the execution of his purpose. In 
two or three days the fleet reassembled. One vessel 
only had been cast away. Not a single soldier or 
sailor was missing. Some horses had perished: but 
this loss the prince with great expedition repaired; 
and, before the London Gazette has spread the news 
of his mishap, he was again ready to sail. 


THE JERSEY ARSENAL 

In 1804, when that 4th of June that Eton boys 
delight in, was already in the forty-fourth year of its 
observance in honour of the then reigning monarch, 
George III, all the forts in the island had done due 
honour to the birthday of His Majesty, who was then 
just recovered from an attack of insanity. In each 
the guns at noon-day thundered out their royal 
salute, the flashes had answered one another, and the 
smoke had wreathed itself away over the blue sea of 
Jersey. The new fort on the hill just above the town 
of St. Heliers had contributed its share to the loyal 
thunders, and then it was shut up, and the keys 
carried 4jvay by Captain Salmon, the artillery officer 
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on guard there, locking up therein 209 barrels of 
gunpowder, with a large supply of bomb-shells, and 
every kind of ammunition such as might well be 
needed in the Channel Islands the year before Lord 
Nelson had freed England from the chance of finding 
the whole French army on our coast in the flat- 
bottomed boats that were waiting at Boulogne for 
the dark night that never came. 

At six o’clock in the evening. Captain Salmon went 
to dine with the other officers in St. Heliers and to 
drink the king's health, when the soldiers on guard 
beheld a cloud of smoke curling out of the air-hole at 
the end of the magazine. Shouting ‘ Fire ! ’ they ran 
away to avoid an explosion that would have shattered 
them to pieces, and might perhaps endanger the entire 
town of St. Heliers. Happily their shout was heard 
by a man of different mould. Lieutenant Lys, the 
signal officer, was in the watch-house on the hill, and 
coming out he saw the smoke, and perceived the 
danger. Two brothers, named Thomas and Edward 
Touzel, carpenters, and the sons of an old widow, 
had come up to take down a flagstaff that had been 
raised in honour of the day, and Mr. Lys ordered 
them to hasten to the town to inform the commander- 
in-chief, and get the keys from Captain Salmon. 

Thomas went, and endeavoured to persuade his 
brother to accompany him from the heart of the 
danger; but Edward replied that he must die some 
day or other, and that he would do his best to save 
the magazine, and he tried to stop some of the^runaway 
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soldiers to assist. One refused; but another, William 
Ponteney, of the 3rd, replied that he was ready to 
die with him, and they shook hands. 

Edward Touzel then, by the help of a wooden bar 
and an axe, broke open the door of the fort, and 
making his way into it, saw the state of the case, 
and shouted to Mr. Lys on the outside : ‘ The magazine 
is on fire, it will blow up, we must lose our lives; but 
no matter, huzza for the king! We must try and 
save it.’ He then rushed into the flame, and seizing 
the matches, which were almost burnt out (probably 
splinters of wood tipped with brimstone), he threw 
them by armfuls to Mr. Lys and the .soldier Ponteney, 
who stood outside and received them. Mr. Lys saw 
a cask of water near at hand ; but there was nothing 
to carry the water in but an earthen pitcher, his own 
hat, and the soldier’s. These, however, they filled 
again and again, and handed to Touzel, who thus 
extinguished all the fire he could see ; but the smoke 
was so dense, that he worked in horrible doubt and 
obscurity, almost suffocated, and with his face and 
hands already scorched. The beams over his head 
were on fire, large cases containing powder-horns had 
already caught, and an open barrel of gunpowder was 
close b}^ only awaiting the fall of a single brand to 
burst into a fatal explosion. Touzel called out to 
entreat for some drink to enable him to endure the 
stifling, and Mr. Lys handed him some spirits-and- 
water, which he drank, and worked on ; but by this 
time the,»officers had heard the alarm, dispelled the 
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panic among the soldiers, and came to the rescue. 
The magazine was completely emptied, and the last 
smouldering sparks extinguished; but the whole of 
the garrison and citizens felt that they owed their 
lives to the three gallant men to whose exertions 
alone, under Providence, it was owing that succour 
did not come too late. Most of all was honour due 
to Edward Touzel, who, as a civilian, might have 
turned his back upon the peril without any blame; 
nay, could even have pleaded Mr. Lys’s message as 
a duty, but who had instead rushed foremost into 
what he believed was certain death. 


SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca, his disciples appeared in arms under the walls 
of Constantinople. They were animated by a genuine 
or fictitious saying of the prophet, that to the first 
army which besieged the city of the Caesars, their 
sins were forgiven : the long series of Roman triumphs 
would be meritoriously transferred to the conquerors 
of new Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited 
in this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals 
and established his throne, than he aspired to expiate 
the guilt of civil blood, by the success and glory of his 
holy expedition; his preparations by sea ^nd land 
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were adequate to the importance of the object; his 
standard was entrusted to Sophian, a veteran warrior, 
but the troops were encouraged by the example and 
presence of Yezid, the son and presumptive heir of 
the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had little 
to hope, nor had their enemies any reasons of fear, 
from the courage and vigilance of the reigning 
emjjeror, who disgraced the name of Constantine, 
and imitated only the inglorious years of his grand- 
father Heraclius. Without delay or opposition, the 
naval forces of the Saracens passed through the un- 
guarded channel of the Hellespont, which even now, 
under the feeble and disorderly government of the 
Turks, is maintained as the natural bulwark of the 
capital. The Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the 
troops were disembarked near the palace of Heb- 
domon, seven miles from the city. During many 
days, from the dawn of light to the evening, the line 
of assault was extended from the golden gate to the 
eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors were 
impelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an insuffi- 
cient estimate of the strength and resources of 
Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls were 
guarded by numbers and discipline; tlie spirit of the 
Romans was rekindled by the last danger of their 
religion and empire : the fugitives from the conquered 
provinces more successfully renewed the defence of 
Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens were 
dismayed jby the strange and prodigious effects of 
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artificial fire. This firm and effectual resistance 
diverted their arms to the more easy attempts of 
plundering the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea from the month 
of April to that of September, on the approach of 
winter they retreated fourscore miles from the capital, 
to the isle of Cyzicus, in which they had established 
their magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient 
was their perseverance, or so languid were their 
operations, that they repeated, in the six following 
summers, the same attack and retreat, with a gradual 
abatement of hope and vigour, till the mischances of 
shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, 
compelled them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. 


RIVAL CLANS 

The real explanation of the readiness with which 
a large part of the population of the Highlands, twice 
in the seventeenth century, drew the sword for the 
Stuarts is to be found in the internal quarrels which 
divided the commonwealth of clans. For there was 
a commonwealth of clans, the image, on a reduced 
scale, of the great commonwealth of European 
nations. In the smaller of these two commonwealths, 
as in the larger, there were wars, treaties, alliances, 
disputes about territory and precedence, a system 
of public law, a balance of power. There was one 
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inexhaustible source of discontents and disputes. 
The feudal system had, some centuries before, been 
introduced into the hill country, but had neither 
destroyed the patriarchal system nor amalgamated 
completely with it. In general he who was lord in 
the Norman polity was also chief in the Celtic polity; 
and, when this was the case, there was no conflict. 
But when the two characters were separated, all the 
willing and loyal obedience was reserved for the chief. 
The lord had only what he could get and hold by 
force. If he was able, by the help of his own tribe, to 
keep in subjection tenants who were not of his own 
tribe, there was a tyranny of clan over clan, the most 
galling, perhaps, of all forms of tyranny. At different 
times different races had risen to an authority which 
had produced general fear and envy. The Mac- 
donalds had once possessed, in the Hebrides and 
throughout the mountain country of Arg}deshire and 
Inverness-shire, an ascendancy similar to that which 
the House of Austria had once possessed in Christen- 
dom. But the ascendancy of the Macdonalds had, 
like the ascendancy of the House of Austria, passed 
away ; and the Campbells, the children of Diarmid, 
had become in the Highlands what the Bourbons had 
become in Europe. The parallel might be carried 
far. Imputations similar to those which it was the 
fashion to throw on the French Government were 
thrown on the Campbells. A peculiar dexterity, a 
peculiar plausibility of address, a peculiar contempt 
for aU tho obligations of good faith, were ascribed. 
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with or without reason, to the dreaded race. ‘Fair 
and false like a Campbell’ became a proverb. It 
was said that Mac CaUum More after Mac Callum 
More had, with unwearied, unscrupulous, and un- 
relenting ambition, annexed mountain after mountain 
and island after island to the original domains of his 
House. Some tribes had been expelled from their 
territory, some compelled to pay tribute, some 
incorporated with the conquerors. At length the 
number of fighting men who bore the name of 
Campbell was sufficient to meet in the field of battle 
the combined forces of all the other western clans. 
It was during those civil troubles which commenced 
in 1638 that the power of this aspiring family reached 
the zenith. The Marquess of Argyle was the head of 
a party as well as the head of a tribe. Possessed of 
two different kinds of authority, he used each of 
them in such a way as to extend and fortify the other. 
The knowledge that he could bring into the field the 
cla3Tnores of five thousand half-heathen mountaineers 
added to his influence among the austere Presby- 
terians who fiUed the Privy Council and the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh. His influence at Edinburgh 
added to the terror which he inspired among the 
mountains. Of all the Highland princes whose his- 
tory is well known to us he was the greatest and 
most dreaded. It was while his neighbours were 
watching the increase of his power with hatred which 
fear could scarcely keep down that Montrose called 
them to arms. The call was promptly otieyed. A 
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powerful coalition of clans waged war, nominally for 
King Charles, but really against Mac Callum More. 
It is not easy for any person who has studied the 
history of that contest to doubt that, if Argyle had 
supported the cause of monarchy, his neighbours 
would have declared against it. Grave writers tell 
of the victory gained at Inverlochy by the royalists 
over the rebels. But the peasants who dwell near 
the spot speak more accurately. They talk of the 
great battle won there by the Macdonalds over the 
Campbells. 


THE SLEEPING CHIMNEY-SWEEP 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few 
years since — under a ducal canopy — (that seat of the 
Howards is an object of curiosity to visitors, chiefly 
for its beds, in which the late duke was especially 
a connoisseur) — encircled with curtains of dehcatest 
crimson, with starry coronets inwoven — folded 
between a pair of sheets whiter and softer than the 
lap where Venus lulled Ascanius — was discovered by 
chance, after all methods of search had failed, at 
noonday, fast asleep, a lost chimney-sweeper. The 
little creature, having somehow confounded his 
passage among the intricacies of those lordly chim- 
neys, by some unknown aperture had alighted upon 
this magnificent chamber; and, tired with his 
tedious eifplorations, was unable to resist the delicious 
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invitement to repose which he there saw exhibited; 
so, creeping between the sheets very quietly, laid his 
black head upon the pillow and slept like a young 
Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the 
Castle. But I cannot help seeming to perceive a 
confirmation of what I had just hinted at in this 
story. A high instinct was at work in the case, or 
I am mistaken. Is it probable that a poor child of 
that description, with whatever weariness he might 
be visited, would have ventured, under such a penalty 
as he would be taught to expect, to uncover the 
sheets of a duke’s bed, and deliberately to lay himself 
down between them, when the rug or the carpet 
presented an obvious couch, still far above his 
pretensions — is this probable, I would ask, if the 
great power of nature, which I contend for, had 
not been manifested within him, prompting to the 
adventure? Doubtless this young nobleman (for 
such my mind misgives me that he must be) was 
allured by some memory, not amounting to full 
consciousness, of his condition in infancy, when he 
was used to be lapped by his mother, or his nurse, 
in just such sheets as he there found, into which he 
was now but creeping back as into his proper incu- 
nabula and resting-place. By no other theory than by 
this sentiment of a pre-existent state (as I may call 
it) can I explain a deed so venturous, and, indeed, 
upon any other system so indecorous, in this tender, 
but unseasonable, sleeper. • 
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THE PROCESSION FROM VERSAILLES 

His Majesty is in his carriage, with liis queen, sister 
Elizabeth and two royal children. Not for another 
hour can the infinite procession get marshalled and 
under way. The weather is dim drizzling; the mind 
confused; the noise great. 

Processional marches not a few our world has seen ; 
Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabiric cymbal-beat- 
ings, royal progresses, Irish funerals ; but this of the 
French monarchy marching to its bed remained to 
be seen. Miles long, and of breadth losing itself in 
vagueness, for all the neighbouring country crowds 
to see. Slow; stagnating along, like shoreless lake, 
yet with a noise like Niagara, like Babel and Bedlam. 
A splashing and a tramping; a hurrahing, uproaring, 
musket-volleying; the truest segment of chaos seen 
in these latter ages ! Till slowly it disembogue itself, 
in the thickening dusk, into expectant Paris, through 
a double row of faces all the way from Passy to the 
H6tel-de-Ville. 

Consider this: Vanguard of National troops; with 
trains of artillery; of pikemen and pikewomcn, 
mounted on cannons, on carts, hackney-coaches, or 
on foot; tripudiating, in tricolor ribbons from head 
to heel; loaves stuck on the points of bayonets, green 
boughs stuck in gun-barrels. Next, as main-march, 
‘fifty cart-loads of com/ which have been lent, for 
peace, :Jpim the stores of Versailles. Behind which 
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follow stragglers of the Garde-du-Corps ; all humi- 
liated, in Grenadier bonnets. Close on these comes 
the royal carriage; come royal carriages: for there 
are a hundred National Deputies too, among whom 
sits Mirabeau — his remarks not given. Then finally, 
pell-mell, as rearguard, Flandre, Swiss, Hundred 
Swiss, other bodyguards, brigands, whosoever cannot 
get before. Between and among all which masses 
flows without limit Saint-Antoine and the Menadic 
cohort. 
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